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‘LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 

i PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS my 7 
“TETEHm ONLY GoonpdD SAUCE,” 


It improves appetite and digestion, and is unrivalled 
for its flavour. 


In consequence of the increased number of imitations it is necessary to 


Ask For “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 

















*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, ih 
Messrs. Crosszk & BLACKWELL, London, and by Druggists, Grocers and “i 
Oilmen generally throughout the world. 


See the Names, LEA & PERRINS, on all Wrappers and Labels. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE «™ THE BEST ARTICLES 


um DEANE’S. -= 





Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., 19s, to 55s, Fenders—Bright, 45s, to £15; Bronze, 3s. 6d. to £6 
Blectro Forks—Table, from 26s. ; Dessert, 17s. Coal Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &c. 

PR Spoons, ,, i. SR Oe 17s. Baths— Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s, | Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Blectro Tea & Coffee Sets, £3 10s. to £18. Gaseliers—2-light, 18s.; 3-do., 52s.; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Dish Covers, in Sets—Tin, 23s.; B. Metal, 65s. China and Glass—Dinner and Tea Services, &c. 
Blectro Crnets, 6 Glass, from 32s. to £5 5s. Kitcheners—from 3 ft., £3 5s. to £25. 

Kitchen Utensils— Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


% Liqueurs, from 40s. to £5 5s. 
Lamps—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED AND PRICED art GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


DEANE & Co. (scing William Street, LONDON BRIDGE, 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 


TABLE DELICACIES OF “THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
Proprietors. of CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY PASTE, and other Condiments. 
Are sold Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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Firm it is unnecessary to add . 


O’REILLY, DUN..:- 
IRISH POPLI1iy 


— rns sent Post-free. Parceis 
N.B.—Patterns of LUSTROUS BLACK POPL INS 8, as supplied to ne r Ma, 


FURNISH YOUR HO Un 
APARTMENTS 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 








Illustrated Price Catalogue, with Terms, Post Free for Six Stamps. 


249 & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 





Published in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
EARLY in OCTOBER will be COMMENCED A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


ENTITLED 


AT HER MERCY, 


The Author of “ LOST sIR MASSINGBERD,” etc. etc. 
10 BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
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HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


Surely ahd certainly cause an improvement in appetite, 
di on, aid nerve foree, which doubtless makes them 
the best aperient for the young, aged, and constitutionally 
delicate, who cannot bear with impunity any medicine 
which depresses or reduces, These Pills taken occasionally, 
keep the digestion in perfect order, though fogs, wet, and 
onl bee constantly tending to derange it, and sap the 
strength. 
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at TOOTH PASTE 


EsTABLisHED Forty YEARS 
As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS. 


Sold universally in pots at 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d, 














None genuine unless signed 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 


BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


T™ preparation is one of the benefits which the 

acience of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 
century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
romance; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 
is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 
— in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims 
his as one of the most important discoveries of the present 








we. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
t by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 1gd. and 2s. 9d. 
the box. 
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TO HOUSEKEEPERS 








COFFEETINA! 


PICKLING VINEGAR READY FOR USE. 


. Saving the goodness of the Vinegarand the Aroma of the Spices. Being made by the cold process, nothing is lost. 


A Light digestive Breakfast Beverage. 


THE ECLIPSE BAKING AND ECG POWDER 


Surpasses all others, and is the best and most Digestive. 


THE SHAH’S SAUCE AND THE SHAH’S RELISH. 


Sold by all Oilmen, Grocers, and Chemists. Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


SHAND & CO., 89, 90, & 91, Tooley Street, London, S. E. 


COFFEETINA!! 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 
ST A RCH is the only kind used in 
7 Her Majesty's Laundry. 

If there are any Laprgs who have not yet used the CLENFIELD STARCH, 


they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully fo'low out the di:cctions 
printed on every package, and if this is done, 


They will say, like the Queen's Laundress, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH seethat you get it 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT 


THE GREAT CORN AND WART CURE. 
ROBINSON'S PATENT CORN SOLVENT 


Supersedes plaisters and all other applications for THE EASY AND EFFECTUAL REMOVAL OF 
CORNS and WARTS. This preparation is introduced to the public to supply a want long felt by a 
numerous class of sufferers, compelled to endure the torture of Corns and the unsightly and d ble 
possession of Warts. The Solvent ects upon Corns or Warts by penetrating and destroyi ity in 
the roots, thus enabling nature to threw off the diseased cuticle or excrescences, and leaves the skinina 
healthy condition. Its application is very simple, and by following the directions given the most 
obstinate corn or wart may be removed without pain. Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles at 74d. and 
134d. or free by post for 9d. or 15d. in stamps, from the Proprietor, B. ROBINSON, Chemist »Manchester, 











WHAT IS LIFE WITHOUT HEALTH? 
WA TDS’ 


SIR RICHARD JEBB’S STOMACHICG APERIENT PILLS, 


This valuable Medicine, introduced in 1786, from the prescription of the most eminent Physician of the Court, will 
be found particularly calculated to act as a family aperient and health restorer. Its operation is pleasantly mild, while 
cooling and effectual. The beneficial influence exerted over all affections of the stomach and liver, is so marked, that 
no family should be without these pills in the house. Svld in boxes, by Chemists, at 1s. 14d., or free by post 14 Stamps, 


h t, 
aa THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’ LIST. 


The PEARL of the ANTILLES. By A. Gallenga, Author of 
“Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 8vo, 9s. 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS during the MIDDLE 


AGES. By PAUL LACROIX. Illustrated with 15 Chromo-lithographic Prints, aud upwards of 400 Engravings 
ou Wood, 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forster. Demy 


8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations. Vol. 11. Thirteenth Thousand, nuw ready, pries 14s. 


LITTLE DORRIT. By Charles Dickens. Forming the New 
Volume of “The Household Edition” of Mr. Dickens's Works. With 58 Illustrations by J. MAHONEY. Oloth 
gilt, price 4s.; in stiff wrapper, 3s. 








NEW NOVELS. 


CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 
A SIMPLETON: a Story of the Day. By Charles Reade. 3 vols, 
OLD TIMES IN IRELAND, By Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
Cc. 8S. VEREKER, Author of “Scenes in the Sunny South.” 3 vols. , 
THORNICROFT’S MODEL. By Averil Beaumont, Author of 


“Magdalen Wynyard.” 3 vols. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILY. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“QHERRY TOOTH PASTE” gréatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL and Co.’s, and see that you have none other than their 
GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 


KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy 
NOTE THE RED SEAL, PINK LABEL, AND CORK BRANDED 


“KINABHAN'S .LL.WHIskKyY" 
Wholesale Depot, 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


MORISON’S PILLS. 


Nos. 1 and 2. 
IN BOXES, 1s. lid., 2s, 9d., 4s. Gd., and 11s. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 

















THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1841), 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


ALL BRANCHES OF HORTICULTURE AND AGRICULTURE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 5d.; POST-FREE, 534. 





The object of the “GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE” is to 
convey intelligence on all matters connected with GARDENING, FARMING, RURAL ECONOMY, 
PRACTICAL NATURAL HISTORY; to supply the requirements of Country GENTLEMEN, LANDED 
Proprietors, FARMERS AND GARDENERS OF ALL cLasses; and to form a MEDIUM OF INTER- 
COMMUNICATION between all persons at home or abroad taking an interest in cultural pursuits. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of subjects of interest to those engaged in Gardening, Farming, Natural History, 
or Rural Pursuits generally, are freely given. 

Addressed to so many classes of readers, and having the largest circulation of any Journal devotéd to 
Horticulture and Agriculture in this Country, on the Continent, in India and the Colonies in general, the 
‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE” affords unusual ADVAN- 
TAGES TO ADVERTISERS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS payable in advance, including postage to any part of the United Kingdom:— 
Three Months, 5s. 11id.; Six Months, 11s, 11d.; Twelve Months, £1 3s, 10d. 
P.0.0. to be made payable at the King Street Post Office, W.C., to Witt1am RicHarps. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE AND OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, WELLINGTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


Impure blood, no matter how caused, is the foundation of 

all disease, hence the value of 
KAYE’'S WORSDELL’S PILLS 

Which effectually cleanse the vital fluid from all impurities. 
They Ss all the ay and restore impaired health 
when all other remedies have fai 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


























GLASS SHADES. 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


AND 
ORNAMENTAL TILE 


WINDOW BOXES, 
Window Glass of ‘lass of all kinds. 


PAINTED & ‘STAINED GLASS 
Memorial, Ecclesiastic, & other Windows. 


CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


PEA SOUP in One Minute. 


PREPARED WITH 


SYMINGTON’S PEA FLOUR and LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT, seasoned and flavoured. 


In Packets, 1d., 2d., & 6d.; and Tins, 1s. each. 
W. SYMINGTON & Co., 


RARE WORK ON FREEMASONRY, 


Only Copyright Perfected Manual acknow- 
ledged by the Craft. 


HE ACCEPTED CEREMONIES of CRAFT 
FREEMASONRY, as taughtinall the Master Masons’ 
Lodges of the Ancient, Free, and accepted Masons of 
England, embracing the whole of the Craft Masonic Cere- 
monies, the ye! and Closing in the Three Degrees, 
ee to Candidates before being Passed and Raised, 
e Initiation. Passing and Raising, the Tracing Boards, &c. 


mo post free on Bacay of 8s. 6d. (or before remittance 
is made, if desired) 











Payable to 
A. E. MASON (P.M, 30°), 
Bank Top View, Richmond, Yks.; 
or from 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London; 
or through any Bookseller. 
PROSPECTUS FREE. 





OWLAND : 
DONTOZS 


A oe 
FOR THE TEETH, GUMS, & BREATH. 





T OR PERFUM 
FOR Ro WLAND' S ODONTO. 
AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


Of unparalleled success during the last seventy years in 
—s the Growth, Restoring, and Improving the 
Human Hair. Prices 3s. 6d., 78. ; ‘amily Bottles (equal to 
four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size. 21s. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and 
Beautifying the Domgtenien. eradicating all Cutaneous 
Defects, and renderi ing the Skin Soft, Clear, and Blooming. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. per bottle. 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “*ROWLANDS’ ” Articles, 


ROBERT Goons & C0.S NEW MUSIC. 
E NEW NATIONAL SONG. 
ET the HIRES RESOUND. National Song. Words 
by L. H. F. DU TERRAUX. Music by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. “The second great success of Mr. Brinley 
Richards.”—The Graphic. 3s.; free by post, 18 stamps. 
Class copy, four voices for 4 stamps. 
OUND the a In ZION, for full choir. Words 
by 8. ALL, Esq., F.S.A. The Music composed 
by BRINLEY RICHARDS. Post-free for 18 stamps. 
POHR’S celebrated VIOLIN SCHOOL (the on 
plete Edition). Translated by JOHN BI HOP. 
Price £1 11s. 6d. A Catalogue of Violin Music gratis and 
postage free. 
Muss for the COLONIES —The EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOGUE of THEORETICAL, Elementary, and 
Standard MUSICAL WORKS, containing extensive and 
complete tables of contents of instruction books for the 
voice, piano, violin, violoncello, flute, organ, &c. gratis 74 
postage free of the Publishers, ROBERT COCKS and Co 
ne Rurlington Street. 
OBERT COCKS and Co.’s highly popular ELEMEN- 
TARY WORKS. ~~ Hamilton’ s Modern Instructions 
for the Piano, 901st Edition, 4s.; Hamilton’s Modern In- 
structions for Singing, 45th Edition, 5s.; Clarke’s Catechism 
of the Rudiments of Music, 153rd Edition, 1s.; Hamilton’s 
Dictionary of 3.500 Musical Terms, 105th dition, 1s. ; Clarke’s 
Catechism of Thorough , 28.5 F. West’s Questions 
Relating to the Theory of M usic, lith Edition, Is. 
I~ MOSELLE QUADRILL E. For the Pianoforte. 
Composed by WILLIAM SMALLWOOD. Beautifully 
Illustrated Title. 4s.; free by post, 24 stamps. 
TI\HE TORRENT GALOP. For the Pianoforte. Com- 
sed 7 WiLLiAN SMALLW OCs. Finely Illus- 
trated Title. post free for 24 stamp: 
JINSUTI'S NEW — a {ree at half-price in 


WHAT SHALL t ‘SING TO THEE? 3s. 
IN SHADOW LAND. 3s. 
BEAR GENTLY, TIME. 3s. 
UNDAYS at HOME.—Six Popular Airs, arranged and 
fingered fer the Pianoforte by GEO. F. WEST. 
No. 1. Rosseau’s Dream. No. 4 God Preserve the Em- 
No. 2. Sound the Loud Tim- | peror (Haydn). 
brel. No. 5. Dona Nobis. (Mozart). 
No.3. yee (Mozart). | No. 6. Adeste a 
ach, post free at half-price in stam 
Actin yitUSIC for SUNDAY EV ENINGS ( Vocal and 
Pianoforte) in Two Books.—Edited and arranged by 
GEO. F. WEST. Each book contaius Nine Hyms or Psalms. 
4s. each book. Post free 24 stamps. 
UESTIONS on the THEORY of MUSIC. By GEO. F. 
WEST. Eleventh Edition. Post free 12 stamps. 
“ As a class book for elementary teaching in — schools 
it can have few superiors.”— Vide Daily Telegraph 
Sole Publishers, ROBERT COCKS and Co, New ’ Burling- 
ton Street. N.B.—Gratis and t free a Catalogue of 
Mr. West's Pianoforte Music. Order everywhere. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANTIPELLICULAIRE 





versus 
, b «1 SCURF AND IRRITATION OF THE HEAD. 
% Of all the reasons which cause falling off of the hair, 
greyness, baldness, &c., none are so prolific as Scurf. 
MAZET & CO.’S ANTIPELLICULAIRE 
is the ouly cure certain in its results—an indispensable gem, 
which, from its fresh and delicate perfume, no Toilet Table 
should be without. On this account it will supersede all 
mades, is invaluable to young and old, a luxury after the 
bath « bon the 1 antiscorbutic, and eradicates 
pimples. regard to 
HAIR 
it is the discovery of the day. 
Sold in elegant Toilet Jars, 3s. each. Sent everywhere in 
Great Britain free 3s. 6d., for Post Office Orders or Stamps. 
MAZET AND CoO. 
109, BISHOPSGATE STREET, WITHIN, CITY. 


THE “LITTLE WANZER” AGAIN TRIUMPHANT. 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS at tux VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873. 


HAVE BEEN GAINED BY 


THE LITTLE WANZER SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


These Machines have been awarded the Highest Prize Medals throughout the world wherever they have competed 
with other Machines, having reached the climax of superiority at Vienna, where, in competition with all the chief 
English and American Machines, they have been awarded the TWO HIGHEST MEDALS given to any Company or 
Firm in the Sewing Machine Trade. For Prospectuses and Particulars apply to the Head Offices of the Company, 


4, Great Portland Street, London, W. ; or their Branch Office, East Street, Brighton. 

















Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
Br C. HDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union, and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


Lontion: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; & 4, Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 








Now ready, Second Edition, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


ARRANGED AND PRINCIPALLY COMPOSED BY 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral 
Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of Ali Saints’, Margaret Street 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street 
ND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for “Hymns Ancient and Modern,” “The People’s Hymnal,” and 
all the modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1ls.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8¢.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 





NEW MUSIC. 





ABT’S (Frand) FAVOURITE NEW SONGS. 


DREAM OF ANGBLS, LITTLE ONE: In E flatand G, 4. 
WHEN IN THE STILLY HOUR OF NIGHT. 4s. 


Lady BAKER’S ADMIRED NEW SONGS. 
THIS WORLD IS FULL OF BEAUTY. 4s. 
WHEN THE BAIRNIES ARE ASLEEP. 49. 


CAMPANA’S (Fabio) NEW SONGS. 
L’OMBRA D’ UNA ROSA. Romanzoin D flat and G. 3s 
BELLA ITALIA. Canzone. 3s. 


GABRIEL’S (Virginia) BEST NEW SONGS. 
WOULD YOU BE A SAILOR'S WIFE? 4s. 

O WILLIE BOY COME HOME 4s. 

PASSING SHIP. InA and ©. 4s. 


GOUNOD’S CELEBRATED SONGS. 


THE BETTER LAND. Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. 43. 
BLONDINA. Canzonetta. 4s. 

OH, THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING. 4s. 

THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. 4+. 

















PINSUTI’S (Ciro) MOST SUCCESSFUL 
SONGS. 

A LITTLE CLOUD. 4s. 

FLY FORTH, O GENTLE DOVE. 4s. 

I LOVE MY LOVE. In A flat and B flat. 

THE RAFT. InEandG. 4s. 


4s. 





W. 0. LEVEY’S NEW MUSIO. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED FOR 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,” 

La, at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

THE MAY SONG. Sante by Biss jankes. In Dand B fat. 4s. 

THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. Boys’ Chorus. As a 
Song. 4s. Ditto, for Two Voices. 4s. 


PAVOURITE SONGS, 
ry a Three Editions, E, F, and simplified in D. 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. Two ditions, E flatand F. 4%. each. 
THE ——- OF MUSIC. Thrée Rditions, 0, E flat, and 


F. 4s. each. 
THE KiNG AND THE BEGGAR MAID. 
THE DEAR BMERALD ISLE. 
COME HOME, MY SAILOR BOY. 3s. 
THE LIGHT OF LOVING BYES. de. 
THERE IS A SONG. 3s. 
THE MUSIC IN 

“THE LADY OF THE LAKE.” 
THE SPINNING SONG. 3¢. 
SOLDIER, REST. Duet. 3s. 
BLANCHE OF DEVON’S SONG. 3s. 
A FIG FOR THE VICAR. 3¢. 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
ESMERALDA. By WILHELM KUHE. 4s. 
petty ty a, BRINLEY RICHARDS. 4. 
ESMERALDA, Easy. By ROCHARD. 2s. 
ESMERALDA’ WALTZES, on Esmeralda, The Dear 
Emerald Isle, and the Magic of Music. By CHARLES 
GODFREY. 4s. 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. By WILHELM KUHE, 4s. 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Easy. By JULES ROCHARD. 2s, 
DANCE MUSIC. 

THE DOLLY venues POLKA. Illustrated. $2, 
REBECCA WALTZE Lilustrated. 4s. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE QUADRILLE. Iltustrated. 4s, 
OLD ENGLISH DANUE, With Pipe and Timbrel. 3s. 


SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 


LONDON: 


DUFF AND STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES FROM NATURE, 


By the late G. WALLWYN SHEPHEARD. 
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MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “‘ GLOBE” says :—“ TayLor Broruers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this finest of all 
species of the THEOBROMA, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY OTHER COCOA in the 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, 


distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 
“ For HOMCOPATHS and INVALIDS we could not recommend a more agreeable er valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 
FIELD'S PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES, 


® Improved in Color. Improved in Burning. Made in all Sizes anil 
q Sold Everywhere. 


THE CELEBRATED “UNITED SERVICE’’ SOAP 


is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
*,* Usenoother. See names of J.C. & J. Frexp on each Tablet. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE in Tablets 4d. and 6d. each. 


FIELD’S PATENT AERATED. (HOLLOW) CANDLES, 4 


for Preventing Guttering. = 


ia WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES Vi 


are economical, keep upright, and the dangerous use of paper is avoided. 


FIELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES 


are Safe, Cleanly, and render Paper and Scraping needless. 


HINEPOT SD 
3 3, 
PATENT _ 
CORN FLOUR 


Prepared solely from Maize—Indian Corn. 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE, 
AND NOT LIABLE TO FERMENT. 


With Milk, for Children’s Diet, 
Ts extensively used in all parts of the World. 


It is constantly necessary to caution the Public against interested 
and ignorant misrepresentations depreciating Brown and Polson’s 
Corn Flour, and recommending some very profitable preparation 
instead. 
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Days passed, and weeks and months; 


; still, according to old Vickery, Mr. Monck 
| wr as always “ particularly engaged and 


| 


!) could not always, I thought, kee p aloof from 
' their articled clerks, and remain invisible 


I had never seen 
Solicitors 


| couldn’t be disturbed.” 
him. It was certainly strange. 


}in this way. And I was much perplexed 


Hi in writing to my mother—a duty I punctu- 


pally accomplished every week—how to an- 
| swer her repeated inquiries concerning Mr. 


Monck, his treatment of me, and the degree 


,of intimacy and friendship subsisting be- 
tween us. Old Vickery tried to make me 
| believe that there was nothing unusual in 
\the case; but of this I could scarcely be 
* convinced, new as I was to London and its 
ways, to the law and its enigmas. And 
sometimes I fancied that Vickery was him- 
self embarrassed by the matter; wearied 
of sustaining a mystery that must sooner 
or later be dispelled. 

I had entered no other room in the house 
except the office. Beyond Vickery and the 
office boy, whose name it seemed was 
Scoons, I had seen only a faded old woman, 
clothed with a sort of brown-holland cover, 
as though she had been an article of fur- 
niture. She usually wore a black bonnet, 
and appeared armed with a battered dust- 
pan and a stunted broom, though I could 
never discover that she plied those imple- 
ments very effectively in the office. Her 
name, I gathered, was Cuppidge, or some- 
thing like it. She was of a timid, humble 
nature, and whenever I chanced to meet 
her in the passage seemed seriously discon- 
certed, seized with a difficulty of breathing 





as she flattened herself painfully against the 
wall with an absurd anxiety to make room | 
for me to pass—the space being always 
amply sufficient for that purpose, for I was 
of spare proportions. Or she would dart 
away and precipitate herself down the! 
kit chen stairs like a scared rabbit making 
for its burrow. I said “good morning,” 
or “ good evening” to her, sometimes, but 
beyond a convulsive gasp I obtained 
response from her. I had never seen her | 
face very distinctly, for it was always ob- 
secured by her bonnet. 

Yet that there were other dwellers in the | 
house I couid not doubt. Surveyed from 
the outside, though it looked dingy and 
neglected and woebegone enough, it wore | 
nevertheless an inhabited air. There were 
faded curtains and soiled blinds at all the ' 
windows. Once I even thought I saw a, 
shadowy face at one of the cloudy panes 
But it was withdrawn before I could quite | 
assure myself that it had ever been present. 
And as I sat at my desk I could hear foot- 
steps on the stairs, and movements, the 
opening and shutting of doors, in the upper 
rooms. Moreover, but this was not often, 
visitors entered by the street door who did 
not approach the office, but were speedily 
lost in other parts of the building. Now and 
then I amused myself with thinking that I 
was the tenant, during business hours, of a 
haunted house; and memories of youthful 
adventures at the Dark Tower beguiled my 
toils as a copying clerk; for that and nothing 
more I really was for the present, though I 

nj ryed the « ourtesy title of articled pupil. 

It was clear to me, too, that Vickery was 
a privileged person, and was entitled to 
enter portions of * the hous >t gi ong I could 
laim no admission. He often left the | 
office with p»pers in his han “y as though 
to obtain advice or instructions from some 
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|} ceedings. They seemed to me as so many | 
temporary coverts in which hunted clients 
found refuge and breathing time as they 
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superior authority. If I was now and then 
tempted to think that Mr. Monck, my 
master, was a non-existent person, I was 
constrained to abandon this idea when I 
found that letters were frequently issued 
bearing a signature similar to that at- 
tached to the missives received by my uncle 
at the Down Farm, when first there had 
been question as to my adopting the law as 
a profession. That Mr. Monck was some- 
where in the house could not be doubted 
therefore. Yet to all callers who inquired 
concerning him, Vickery had but one 
answer, Mr. Monck was particularly en- 
gaged, &c., followed by the suggestion that 
he, Vickery, was Mr. Monck’s manager, 
and perhaps might do as well. 

And then it was soon plain to me that 
the writer whose admirable penmanship 
Vickery had held up to me as an example 
for imitation was also resident in the house. 
Vickery would quit the office with draft 
documents to be copied; after awhile he 
would again retire, to return with the 
papers fairly written out in the same neat, 
regular, well-proportioned hand. Who could 
this writer be ?_ I ventured upon inquiries, 
but I could extract no information on the 
subject from Vickery, and the boy Scoons, 
I found, knew no more than I did. 

[ wrote home no word of complaint; yet 
I found my life most monotonously dreary. 
I knew no one in London, excepting only 
Vickery and Scoons, for I could hardly 
count Mrs. Cuppidge and my landlady 
among my acquaintances. My duties in 
Mr. Monck’s office were simple drudgery. 
I found my lodgings dull and depressing. 
Blackstone was less interesting than I had 
expected him to be. I borrowed novels 
from 
sketched a little in an idle way ; and I often 
went at half-price to the theatre. Other- 
wise I had few amusements, and I felt the 
lack of companionship considerably. Often 
I longed, in my dreary solitude, for the 
society even of Reube, or Kem, or old 


Truckle. I had always led rather a solitary 


life, but now I seemed almost desolate. 

I was not invariably, however, chained 
throughout the day to my desk in Mr. 
Monck’s office. Sometimes, as part of my 
legal education I suppose, I was taken by 
Vickery to “the Lane,” 
meaning that of Chancery, and its pre- 
cincts. He exhibited to me, much bewil- 
dered the while, the various offices con- 


nected with equity and common law pro- | 


a cirenlating library in Holborn; I | 


as he called it, | 


were chased and driven about by the hounds 
of the law. They were never safe for long, 
but still they were afforded a measure of 
rest and hope until renewed efforts were 
made for their dislodgment and further 
pursuit. In the end, of course, they were 
driven to bay, and rent in pieces, or else 
securely trapped by ruin in a jail. “ It’s 
a great thing to know the offices, Mr. 
Nightingale,” Vickery stated ; “ it’s really 
practical learning. Pve got them all at 
my fingers’ ends. It’s more than every 
man in the profession can say. Once 
know the offices, and you know a good 
deal of law, practical law, Mr. Nightingale. 
Precisely. That’s my experience.” So I 
was shown offices where writs were sealed, 
where appearances were entered, where 
affidavits were sworn, where deeds were 
enrolled, where bills were taxed; Record 
offices, Masters’ offices, Register offices, 
Accountant-Generals’ offices, Lunacy Com- 
missioners’ offices, Great Seal offices, 
Patent offices—a most amazing catalogue. 
Then I was initiated into the mysteries 
of Judges’ Chambers, a dingy row of 
dwarfed buildings in Rolls Gardens. Here 
there was a wild babel of noise from a 
congregation of lawyers’ clerks shouting 
out the names of the firms they repre- 
sented, or of the case they appeared in, or 
of the attorneys representing the other 
side, so that the matter in dispute might 
be adjusted between them with or with- 
out reference to the judge sitting in an 
inner room. “ Time to plead” seemed 
|to be the main object, so far as I could 
ascertain, of these uproarious wrangling 
meetings. 

“ You'll feel a little timid, perhaps, at 
first going before a judge at chambers, 
| Mr. Nightingale,” said Vickery. “I know 
I did—a good many years ago now—I was 
amere boy at the time. But you'll soon get 
over that. Idid. The judge is no more 
| to me now than an old woman at an apple 
stall.”. And, indeed, I perceived that 
the judge moved little awe in the minds of 
| the lawyers’ clerks; who seemed a self- 
' confident, loud-speaking, sharp, and rather 
uncourteous class. Perhaps it was because 
his lordship was bereft of his wig and 
robes. The door of his room opening, I 
viewed him with much interest. He was 
| the first judge I had ever seen. He was 
not impressive-looking—a little withered 
old man, rubbing a trembling hand over and 
over a very bald crown. Heseemed quite 
worn out with fatigue, and spoke with un- 
dignified querulousness. ‘ Further time!” 
jhe said to one applicant, “ you can’t go 
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on like this, you know. There. I'll give 
you three days;” and he scrawled an order 
on the back of the sammons. ‘To another 
he said, “ No, I can’t hear you. It’s no 
use. You must goto the court.” And he 
said it in a most maledictory way, as though 
he were bidding him go to a much more 
remote place. 

“The Pleas, the Exchequer, the King’s 
Bench,” said Vickery, as he introduced 
me to the various courts, and explained, 
or tried to explain, the difference between 
sitting at Nisi Prius and in Banco. He 
told me the names of the judges and of 
the leading counsel; and he met many 
fellow managing-clerks, as I surmised, 
with whom he enjoyed prolonged con- 
verse, exchanging pinches of snuff and 
legal jokes that I could not follow. He 
often mentioned me to them as “ our new 
articled young gentleman.” 

Further, he showed me the Courts of 
Equity. I was duly moved by the appear- 
ance of the Lord Chancellor, fronted by his 
gilded mace and the square embroidered 
bag reputed to contain that mysterious in- 
strument the Great Seal. He sat silent and 
still with down-turned eyes. I think he 
was asleep—there was much slumber in the 
Court of Chancery in those days—while a 
learned counsel, with a mountainous pile of 
documents before him, prosed and droned 
through an interminable address, the sig- 
nificance of which I could not master for a 
moment. The Master ofthe Rolls was also 
exhibited to me, and the Vice-Chancellor of 


England. These wigged and robed digni- 
taries struck me as looking all very much 


alike, with something of an owl’s S expression 
of comatose sapience in all their faces. They 
sat on their raised judgment seats very still 
and patient, not much interested in the 
matters brought before them, yet not wearied 
or repelled by them either, but submissive 
and long-suffering, and in no sort of hurry 
to be relieved of their duties. They all 
took snuff, and used double glasses when 
reading or writing was required of them. 
They rarely interrupted the counsel ad- 
dressing them. They seemed to me all 
profoundly convinced that the Court of 
Chancery was almost of divine origin, that 
the suitors were made for it far more than 
it for the suitors, and that any attempt to 
quicken its proceedings was to be con- 
sidered and reprobated as something in the 
nature of a crime. 

I was sometimes, but rarely, left alone in 
the office. On such occasions | found it 
advisable to continue my copying work less 
I yawned and stretched my- 
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self, and drew caricatures upon my blotting- 
pad. I priedabout somewhat, reading the 
notices upon the walls—one of them I re- 
member set forth the circuit of the judges, 
but it was of old date—and peering into 
such books as I could find. They were, 
for the most part, guides to the practice of 
the courts, with the forms requisite under 
certain procedures. And I looked into an 
old Peerage. 

Now the only nobleman I had any sort 
of acquaintance with was Lord Overbury. 
So Iturned to his name. I found him de- 
scribed as the fifth baron; Marmaduke 
Augustus Frederick Oglethorpe. It was 
strange, I thought, that he should bear the 
same christian name as myself, Marma- 
duke. I did not know it before. Nor was 
I aware that his lordship’s family name 
was Oglethorpe. The dates of his birth 
and of his succession to the title were also 
recorded ; the peerage was said to have 
been created at the coronation of King 
George the Second. 

Tread also, greatly to my amazement, of 
his lordship’s marriage, some sixteen years 
back, with Lady Jane Wilhelmina Caroline 
Pomfret, daughter of the sixth Earl of 
Bannerville, whose marriage with Edward 
Gustavus, second Baron Wycherley, had 
been dissolved by Act of Parliament. 
Married! Then there had been a Lady 
Overbury before Rosetta. 

Further I was pursuing my investiga- 
tions when the office bell rang. I touched 
the spring communicating with the outer 
door, and presently a stranger entered the 
office. 

He glanced in the direction of the desk 
usually occupied by Vickery; appeared 
surprised, then turned towards me. But 
he said nothing. I quitted my high stool 
and advanced towards him. 

“Mr. Vickery’s out at this moment, if 
you want him.” Then pursuing the form 
usual under the circumstances, I said: 
“Mr. Monck’s engaged, and is not likely 
to be disengaged very immediately. Is it 
anything I can do for you ?” 

The stranger laughed. “ Engaged, 
he? I knowallaboutthat. And Vickery 
out? And you're young Mr. Nightingale, 
I suppose, the new articled clerk °” 

I said that was my name. Thereupon 
he laughed again. 


CHAPTER XXX. I SERVE A WRIT. 


THERE was not much to laugh at that I 
could see. Yet the stranger’s laugh was 
not aggressive or unpleasant, but rather, as 
it seemed to me, the irrepressible result of 
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a natural cheeriness and geniality of dis- 
position. He was a young gentleman of 
about my own age, with bright, twinkling, 
blue eyes, and a delicately mobile mouth, 
that seemed readily tickled into a mirthful 
form. His whole face, which was smooth 
and lightly tinted, and not to be described 
as handsome so much as pretty, wore a fe- 
mininely sensitive and impressionable look. 
He was smartly dressed in a blue coat and 
close-fitting lavender trousers, strapped 
under his shiny sharp-pointed boots ; he car- 
ried an ebony cane, silver-topped, and decked 
with swinging silken tassels. Removing 
his glossy hat for a moment, he passed his 
thin fingers through his wavy flaxen hair, 


arranging it in clusters on either side of his 
face. In my own mind I accounted him 


quite what we then called a “buck.” He 
had a smart London air about him, which 
[had not yet been able to acquire. In- 
deed, by the side of him I felt that I was 
more than ever a “yokel.” And I was 
constrained and diffident in his jaunty self- 
satisfied presence. Not that I could find 
fault with him, or wish him changed. His 
manner was perfectly natural, and his little 
airs and graces seemed to suit him as com- 
pletely as his dapper clothes fitted him. 


Indeed I felt myself attracted to him, his | 


smile and glance were so winning, and his 


dainty prettiness of aspect and manner was | 


altogether so admirable. 

** Will you be seated?” I proffered him 
our hard wooden office chair. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Nightingale. I'll not 
stay. This place makes me melancholy. It 
always did. I hope it doesn’t affect you in 
the same way. But I sat at your desk once 
—I was a clerk here, studying law, as you 
are now studyingit.” Herehelaughed. I 
blushed, for I felt that my so-called legal 
studies had something ridiculous about 
them. “But I really couldn’t stand it. 
The law and this office were quite too much 
for me, to say nothing of old Vickery. 
Then I’m a flighty sort of person, you 


know. I felt like a bird in a cage.” It 
seemed to me that this was a fair de- 


scription of him. He was as a sprightly 


bird of gay plumage; the office must 
have been a dreadful cage to him. “Sol 


aud the law parted company,” he con- 
‘But I’m detaining you. You're 
precious, I dare say, Mr. Nightin- 
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here, and may 
| like your profession better than I did. No, 
I won’t stay, thank you. Good morning, 
Mr. Nightingale.” 

He was going; but he paused with his 
hand upon the lock of the door. 

*T don’t know that it matters much,” he 
said. ‘But as I know your name, Mr. 
Nightingale, you may care to know mine. 
My name is Wray, Anthony Wray, but I 
am generally called Tony. People seem to 
think it suits me better, and I don’t object. 
I dare say they’re right. Tony Wray. 
Perhaps we may meet again some day.”’ 

“Til tell Mr. Vickery that you called, 
Mr. Wray.” 

“Oh, just as you like about that. It 
doesn’t really matter, you know. Good- 
bye.” 

A wave of his white handkerchief, waft- 
ing towards me a scent of lavender, and he 
was gone. 

He did not quit the house though. The 
outer door did not close behind him. I[ 
listened. I could hear his light nimble 
step as he mounted the stairs. I hesitated, 
3ut I decided that it was no business of 
mine; that I was clearly not entitled to in- 
terfere. Probably Mr. Wray was privileged 
to enter the mysterious upper regions of 
Otherwise he would surely not 
have gone there. I heard a door on the 
first floor close behind him. It was all 
right enough, there could be no question. 

I resumed my study of the Peerage. But 
what remained was of inferior interest. I 
read, however, that the family motto of 
Lord Overbury was “ Virtute et fide,” 
which did not strike me as _ particularly 
appropriate; that his crest was “a dexter 
arm couped below the elbow, vested argent, 
and grasping a club or,” which my lack of 
heraldic learning did not enable me to com- 
prehend very fully ; his coat of arms and 
supporters were also described, and then, 
by reference to the illustration plate, I was 
able to identify these armorial bearings 
with the carvings adorning Overbury Hall. 
Further I gathered that, in addition to 
Overbury Hall, his lordship was possessed 
of Bracklelby Castle, Cumberland; that the 
family was of great antiquity, had been 
Fnriched by intermarriage with other dis- 
tinguished houses, and received territorial 
grants from Henry the Kighth at the dis- 
solution of the monasteries; that a certain 
Charles Richard Oglethorpe had been 
| sheriif of the county in the ninth year ot 
| the reign of James the First; that the 
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thereby incurred much loss of property; 
that a certain Fletcher Vandaleur Ogle- 
thorpe had been bred to the bar in Queen 
Anne’s time, and been appointed a judge of 
the Queen’s Bench; with much more detailed 
information of the same kind The book, 
however, was not of recent date. It did 
not set forth, therefore, the death of Lord 
Overbury’s first wife. She must be dead, 
of course, or how could he have married 
Rosetta? Nor did it mention whether his 
lordship had any issue by his first marriage. 
Moreover, there seemed some doubt as to 
who was the next heir to the barony. 

Old Vickery returned. I thought it be- 
coming to close the Peerage, and to return 
to my copying work. Old Vickery eyed 
me suspiciously for a minute or two, and 
then inquired, “ Anything happened in my 
absence, Mr. Nightingale ?’’ He seemed 
able to read in my face that something had 
happened. 

‘“*Mr. Wray called—Mr. Anthony Wray. 
He left no message.” 

“Precisely. Mr. Wray. He would 
call. No; he was not likely to leave any 
message.” 

“He went up-stairs I think.” 

“You think, Mr. Nightingale? It 
doesn’t matter much in this case, only, 
as a rule, never think when you know. 
Thinking isn’t evidence. No doubt he 
went up-stairs. He would go up-stairs. 
He was likely to.” 

“ He told me that he had occupied this 
desk himself, but that he didn’t like the 
law.” 

“Precisely.” Then, after a pause, he 
added: “You see, Mr. Nightingale, whether 
he did or did not like the law as a profes- 
sion is of little concern to anybody but 
himself. Perhaps the law did not like him, 
and the separation was by mutual consent.” 
He was silent for some time. Presently he 
resumed. “ Don’t, Mr. Nightingale, under- 
stand me to be saying anything disrespect- 
ful of Mr. Wray. <A pleasant young man, 
I call him. But there never was, and 
there never will be, the making of a 
lawyer about him. There may be other 
things in him—I don’t say no—but there 
isn’t that. A pleasant young man, as 
I said; and, if you must know’’—this 
was scarcely fair; I had certainly not 
insisted upon knowing; but Vickery liked 
to affect that information wus extorted 
from him rather than supplied voluntarily 
—“if you must know, he’s Mr. Monck’s 
nephew, and he calls here now and then, 








Stuarts during the great civil war, and | and, not troubling himself to consider 


whether it’s convenient or not, or whether 
Mr. Monck is or is not particularly engaged, 
or too much occupied to care to see him or 
anybody else, he goes up-stairs. I mention 
the matter lest he should call again at any 
time and I should happen not to be in 
the way. For no other reason. As Mr. 
Monck’s nephew, he’s at liberty, or con- 
siders himself so, to go up-stairs or where 
he will. You need not take any notice of 
the fact. Now you know all about Mr. 
Anthony Wray. That és all. I hope 
you're getting on nicely with that fair 
copy on brief paper you’ve had so long in 
hand, Mr. Nightingale ?” 

I said that I was getting on nicely, I 
thanked him, with a mental reservation that 
nicely did not mean absolutely the same 
thing as rapidly, for, as a matter of fact, 
my progress had not been remarkable. 

It was a day or two after this that 
Vickery took me out with him, leaving 
the office in the charge of Scoons. We did 


not, for a wonder, walk in the direction of 


the offices, but turned towards the western 
regions of London. Soon we were among 
the club-houses of Pall-Mall. Vickery 
seemed to be in no hurry, but I noticed 
that he looked about him almost anxiously 
as we advanced. He said little. 

We paused at the corner of a strect. 
Vickery leant against a lamp-post and took 
snuff. His gaze was fixed upon the flight 
of steps and classic portico of a massive 
corner building of white stone. It occurred 
to me that he was taking unwonted inte- 
rest in the achievements of architecture. 

Suddenly he started. A man had issued 
from the building, and was standing at the 
top of the flight of steps. He looked up 
and down, and waited, as though he were 
in search of his carriage. 

“That’s my man,” said Vickery, quietly, 
and he produced from his breast-pocket a 
long narrow slip of parchment, and a corre- 
sponding long narrow slip of paper. “ Now 
let me see if you can serve a writ, Mr. 
Nightingale. This will be practical learn- 
ing to you. You see that gentleman on 
the steps? Youwill go to him. Show 
him this parchment, hand him this paper, 
and leave it with him. Mind that. It’s 
very simple. There’s nothing to be afraid 
of. If he asks at whose suit, say Dicker 
Brothers. Goat once. Do it sharply. I 
shall be here if there’s any difficulty or 
trouble. But there won’t be. You under- 
stand ?” 


I did not much like the errand. But I 
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could scarcely object to it. Was it not 
part of my profession? Still I was rather 
ashamed. I knew that my face was burn- 
ing, and that my heart was beating with 
unaccustomed force and rapidity. 

I hastened to the gentleman, leaving 
Vickery in the background inspecting me. 

“What is it, my lad?” said the gentle- 
man, as I mounted the steps and stood be- 
side him. 

He was tall and thin, dressed in hand- 
some dark-coloured clothes. He was very 
pale, with aquiline features, heavy straight 
eyebrows, large deep black eyes, and iron- 
grey hair. 

“ If you please, I’m to give you this—a 
copy of a writ. This is the writ.” 

In my hurry and confusion I was nearly 
presenting him with the parchment original 
and retaining possession of the paper copy. 

“A writ,eh?” A light flush of colour 
appeared in his white face; his brows 
lowered, and he bit his lower lip as he 
glanced towards me rather angrily. 

“Yes, a writ, if you please. That’s the 
copy, this is the original I hold in my 
hand.” 

** What’s the amount claimed ?” 

“It’s written on the other side, sir, I 
think.” 

“Oh, I see. Seventy-six pounds eight 
and tenpence. Dicker Brothers. I thought 
I'd paid it long since. It shall be attended 
to, young man. Provoking. I’m careless 
about these things. Where do you come 
from ?”’ 

“From Mr. Monck, solicitor, of Golden- 
square. The name’s on the back of the 
paper, sir.” 

“True. Say I'll attend to it. I’m 
sorry there should have been this trouble 
about so trumpery a matter. I'll see to it 
at once, and call or send a cheque. That 
will do.” 

I was going, when he laid his hand upon 
my shoulder, and seemed to turn the light 
of his large eyes fully, almost fiercely upon 
me. He stood for a moment looking into 
my face intently, and yet as though he had 
forgotten what he purposed to say. 

“ What’s your name, boy ?” 

I told him. He repeated the name after 
me in a musing way, as he gently with- 
drew his hand from my shoulder. 

“And you’re a process-server ? 
that rather an ignoble occupation ?” 

I mentioned that I had never served a 
writ before. 

“T think I wouldn’t serve one again, if I 
were you,” he observed. 


Isn't 





I explained that I was Mr. Monck’s 
articled clerk, and that I was bound to 
obey orders. 

** His articled clerk ? Well, that sounds 
better than process-server. And you’re to 
be a lawyer? Well, you might be some- 
thing worse, perhaps. I say, perhaps—I’m 
not sure, knowing little enough of the sub- 
ject. It’s not a pleasant profession to my 
thinking, but then I’m not a lawyer.” 

I waited, for he seemed about to say 
something more. But after another look 
at me he simply smiled and nodded in a 
not unkindly way, and I understood that my 
task was accomplished. I took the parch- 
ment back to Vickery, leaving the gentle- 
man standing on the steps holding in his 
hand the paper I had left with him. 

“What did he say P” Vickery inquired. 

“ He said he’ll attend to it, and call or 
send a cheque; and he asked my name.” 

“Ah! he’d better attend toit. He didn’t 
threaten you, did he? In my time I’ve 
known of -process-servers being assaulted 
aud pretty nigh killed. But I was sure 
that it wouldn’t happen in this case, Mr. 
Nightingale. I knew whom I had to deal 
with. These fine club gentlemen are used 
to writs. They rather like them, I do be- 
lieve. It’s excitement for them. They 
couldn’t get on without excitement. All 
the better for us. Well, you’ve learnt 
something practical to-day, Mr. Nightin- 
gale. You now know how to serve a writ, 
and that’s really an important matter. The 
first step in an actionatcommon law. But 
for the new Act we should have taken the 
gentleman to the lock-up  straightway. 
They will keep on reforming the law, spoil- 
ing it to my thinking. The law’s a very 
good law, if they'd only leave it alone. You 
never hear lawyers complaining of it, and 
of course they’re the best judges, kuowing 
more about it than anybody else.”’ 


MODERN ROMAN MOSAICS. 
A SILENT HOUSE. 

Wuoso has visited the Cat holic countries 
of Europe, is acquainted with the aspect 
of the brown-robed, rope-girdled, bearded 
Capuchin friar. His is a familiar figure, in 
busy street and squalid alley, as well as on 
country roads. He is to be found in the 
crowded haunts of men, and in remote 
solitudes where some lonely convent crowns 
a rocky eminence, or nestles amid woods 
and gardens. Humble as he is, the Ca- 
puchin isa soldier who has done important 
service to his Church. His poverty and 
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his ignorance bring him into immediate | 
| is a breeze, a delicious, fragrant, vivifying 


and familiar contact with the populace. 
He is a beggar, and patron of beggars. 


The food which he receives from the hand | 


of charity he divides with the mendicant 

who is too old, too feeble, or too lazy to 

work. He may be met with, sometimes 

driving an ass laden with bags or paniers, 

sometimes trudging along under the burden 

of his well-filled sack, over a large portion 

of earth’s surface. And here in Rome, | 
within a stone’s throw of my windows, is 

the head-quarters, the Downing-street, the | 
Admiralty, the Horse Guards, of this brown 
militia all over the world. 

Whether he treads the hot stones of a} 
South American city with his sandaled feet, 
or climbs the rocky pinnacles of Assisi, 
cradie of his order; whether he basks 
uncer a Spanish sun, or braves the keen 
blast that sweeps over the “ wind-gashed 
Appenine,” it is from yonder huge mo- | 
nastery, with its great walls and few 
windows, that the Capuchin friar receives 
commands, instructions, and superior offi- 
cers; for there dwells the general of the 
order; a general of division, supreme over 
his own arm of the service, and owing 
obedience only to the great commander-in- 
chief of the whole ecclesiastical army, who 
sits in the Vatican. 

The great mass of convent buildings 
stretch away behind the Capuchin church, 
Santa Maria della Concezione, and have 
behind them a large walled garden, which 
adjoins the gardens of the Ludovisi Villa, 
where the King of Italy resides when he is 
compelled to be in the capital of his king- 
dom. The church itself has not much 
either of beauty or interest to recommend 
it to the curiosity of strangers; but it 
possesses one or two fine pictures, notably 
a Saint Michael overcoming Lucifer, by 
Guido Reni, and being set down in the red 
book, is duly visited during the season by 
foreigners from beyond the Alps and seas. 
One other sight the church has to show— 
a very strange one. And to that we shall 
come presently. 

It is May. The trees are all leafy and 
fresh, unscorched, as yet, by July heat. 
Sellers of lemonade and fresh water have 
their little booths at every street corner, 
and the ingeniously piled rows of pale 
lemons and amber oranges, mingled with 
goblets, which, though only of cheap glass 
sparkle as bravely as diamonds in the sun- 
light, make a very pretty show, and a tempt- 
ing, to dry and thirsty throats. The white 
folds of the Roman head-dress flutter on 











the heads of the peasant women, for there 


breeze, wafting the smell of hay from the 
Campagna, and gathering garden odours — 
rose, and carnation, and acacia-blossom, and 
a hundred others—as it flies. On the Piazza 
Barberini, the cabmen have driven their 
horses into the shade, leaving the wide cen- 


| tral space to sunshine and the pleasant spray 


from Bernini’s fountain, where the Triton 
sends up prismatic showers from his conch 
shell. 

How still and sweet the morning hour 
appears. In the deep blue sky, a little 
fleecy cloud seems too lazy to fly further, 
but has furled his white wings and poised 


| himself to rest on the air, as a swan rests 


on the water. Up on cornice and jutting 
fragments of stonework the weeds grow 


_luxuriantly, green, and purple, and brown; 


and they just sway and bend languidlyas the 
breeze passesover them. A brown cowled 
figure, with silver-grey head and beard, is 
slowly ascending the steps of the Church 
of the Conception. An old blind beggar 
woman sits on the steps and jingles her tin 
bex with a copper or two in it, by way of 
asking alms from the passer-by. But she is 
half asleep in the sunshine, and the coppers 
scarcely rattle, as she mechanically moves 


her box to and fro. The whole scene is 
full of tranquillity. That great blinking 


monastery seems the very “ local habita- 
tion” of peace. Let us follow the friar up 
the steps into the church. 

Well, we need not linger here very 
long. There are the usual tawdry altar or- 
naments, paper flowers, and gaudy carpets, 
and pictures of the Madonna with a tinsel 
crown on her brow, inserted to give greater 
splendour and dignity to the atrociously 
painted image. There Guido’s Saint 
Michael victoriously treading down Lucifer, 
behind a blue curtain, which is withdrawn, 
for a trifling fee, by a mild-looking friar. 
There are two silent old women, and three 
noisy young ones, who fidget, and rustle, 
and clatter up and down the church on 
their high heels, all more or less engaged 
in performing their devotions. The shabby 
rush-bottomed chairs stand piled up in a 
corner on the brick floor. A dim lamp 
twinkles before a shrine. <A _ black-coated 


is 


priest, with his shovel hat in his hand, 
comes in and kneels on the tombstone of 
Cardinal Barberini in front of the high altar. 
You may see the whole scene repeated a 
score of times in a score of Roman churches 
this May morning. 

But follow the friar, who has shown us 
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the Saint Michael, and who gently asks if 
we would not like to see their “ cimitero”’ 
—their burial-place? Certainly! The 
cemetery of the Cappuccini is one of the 
well-known sights of Rome. 

Perhaps you expect to emerge from the 
whitewashed passages into the convent 
garden, where there is shady sleeping 
ground, under the cypress and stone-pine, 
for those followers of Saint Francis who 
will never more be roused by the matin 
bell in the dark of a winter, or the twilight 
of a summer, morning. No; you are 
wrong. Our brothers departed this life 
do not lie there with the birds chirruping 
and the weeds blossoming above their 
graves. They are in a holier, albeit to 
worldly eyes a drearier, place. Beneath 
the church is a series of vaulted chambers. 
They are not underground, because the 
church itself is, as it were, on the first 
floor, being approached by a tall flight of 
steps. These vaulted rooms are low, and 
are lighted by grated windows looking into 
a great external court-yard. A _ livery- 
stable keeper rents some buildings on the 
side of the court-yard opposite to the mo- 
nastery, anda man is grooming a fine horse 
under the gateway. He does not hiss at 
his work as an English ostler would do, 
but rubs his two hard brushes together 
after passing them over the animal’s hide, 
at regularly recurring intervals. That, and 
the occasional stamping of the horse’s hoof 
on the flagged pavement, are the only 
sounds which break the quiet of the place. 
And these sounds do not disturb the occu- 
pants of the vaulted chambers under the 
Church of the Conception. 

For this is a Silent House, and the monks 
who walked this earth in their brown serge 
garb two hundred and odd years ago lie 
and stand in it, and are disposed piece- 
meal about its walls and roofs, in the form 
of bleached bones, calm in the invulnerable 
quietude of death. 

All of the brotherhood who die within 
the convent walls are interred, and dis- 
interred —as will presently appear —in 
this place. The ground here is formed 
of soil brought from Jerusalem. In each 
chamber are three or four narrow and 
shallow graves, with a black cross at the 
head of each bearing a ticket with the 
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name of its occupant written on it. Around 
three sides of the chamber is a kind of 
grotto-work of human bones and skulls, and 
the ceiling is decorated with symmetrical 
arabesque patterns formed in dead men’s 
bones bleached toa yellowish white like old | 
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ivory. The fourth wall of the chamber is 
undecorated, and has a window in it. When 
a friar dies, he is put—coffinless, and un- 
protected in any way from the action of 
the soil—into one of the graves, and 
allowed to remain there during four or five 
years. The body is then removed, and is 
found to have become mummified. There 
is no corruption or decay. The quality of 
the earth acts as a preservative, and dries 
the poor soul-sheath into a strange weird 
semblance of living humanity. The dead 
monk is placed by his brethren in one of 
the niches left for this purpose in the grotto- 
work. He wears his brown frock and rope 
girdle, now crumbling into snuff-coloured 
dust, and clasps a wooden crucifix in his 
withered livid hands. Some of the figures 
are propped up in a standing posture. 
Others recline, half sitting. The cowl is 
drawn over the yellow heads. On some 
the hair and beard remain. On others 
the skin is bare and shrivelled as a parch- 
ment buried ages ago in some forgotten 
tomb. And on these documents there has 
been writing; strange hieroglyphics; soul 
histories graven in cunning lines upon the 
sentient flesh. What is it you would tell 
us, you withered sybilline leaves of hu- 
manity? Something you might reveal, 
some word you might utter of precept or 
warning, some cry of sorrow, some tone of 
sympathy, could we but decipher the half- 
effaced lines upon your silent faces. But 
they are dumb to us as inscriptions on an 
Etruscan monument. We have not the 
key. We cannot read them. 

There are strange and grotesque varieties 
of expression on these charnel-house phy- 
siognomies. One man reclines with up- 
turned face and parted jaws, which show 
two rows of strong even teeth, and looks as 
though he were opening his mouth to ap- 
peal to, or argue with, some unseen being. 
Anuother—an aged man this, who died one 
hundred and fourteen years ago, with a 
reputation for sanctity—has his head, 
to which a few white hairs still adhere, 
hanging on one side, and the eyes closed 
as if weighed down byslumber. Sleep on, 
brother! Fortune turns her swift, thun- 
dering wheel—revolutions rush through 
the streets of Rome from gate to gate— 
pontiffs and princes fret and strut their 
hour upon the stage—but you heed them 
not! You hear them not as you slumber, 
and slowly, atom by atom, return to your 
native dust in the Silent House! Yonder 
is a figure which strikes horror as we gaze. 
The monk is standing. He holds his 
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crucifix in a claw-like, le: ice 
lis head is partly turned aside, — on the 
ce, overshadowed by the cow], is a strange 
erisive sne¢ He seems ay the act of 
turning from us to conceal this ghastly 
smile, which mocks at death and life. But 
we see it. It haunts us. We avert our 


eyes, and look at 
on ope hment, 
ull of a venerable man who departed this 
ife in the last century. The sonnet is ad- 
dressed to “Il Superbo,” the proud man, 
and admonishes him to reflect on his little- 
ness, his helplessness, and his mortality, in 
presence of the memorials around him, that 
we are all but dust and ashes. We read 
the sonnets carefully through. But 

time we are conscious that the Mephis- 
tophelian monk is sneering under his cowl. 
Our gaze returns, fascinated, to his flesh- 
less face, bent down and turned away from 
the outstretched hand which holds the 
crucifix, and smiling with the cynical de- 
spair of all good things, which 

tragic than tears. Ugh! It is cold here, 
is it not ? 


SK 
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Our guide—the gentle friar with a pale, 
vellum - coloured face, and ample, soft, 
brown ven —smiles tranquilly. ‘“ We 


are all buried here,” he says, lightly touch- 
ing a thigh. bone with the back of his fore- 
finere r. ‘All of us who die in the convent 
are buried here. At least, we used to be. 
But now the Italian Government has for- 
bidden interments within the walls. You 
understand Italian well. You have read 
the sonnet? Yes? Ah! you are looking 
at that one. He died—let me see, there is 
the ticket—yes, he died seventy-four years 
ago. But he is not so well preserved as 
this other, 
and fourteen years! Think of it! A hun- 
dred and fourteen years! And there is the 
hair, and even the eyclashes, still remain- 
ing!” 

The gentle friar is evidently very proud 
of this specimen. He opens the door, pur- 
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a sonnet which is written 
ind hung up hard by the | 


TH 


all the | 


who has been dead a hundred | 


sued by the malignant and demoniac sneer | 


of the cowled mocker. 
flickers across his figure with the opening 
of the door, one could almost swear that 
the evil smile deepens, and that the flesh- 
less hand which holds the crucifix moves, 
stealthily threatening. Our guide bows 
humbly, and smiles with childlike grati- 
tude as we put a very modest fee into 
his hand. Farewell, good padre. 
have you in his keeping! Make haste up 
there to the convent garden where the sky 
looks face to face upon the earth we must 
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NEWS OF THE PAST. 
G over a collection of eighteenth- 
century newspapers not long since, we 


l 1736, beari? 4 


mdon Spy Re- 


ed upon a volume, date 
attractive title, The Li 
by Democritus Secundus, 
This oddly-named journal, “ printed 


author,” and “ sold 


licht 
the 
vived, 
EF] 


for the benefit of 


. 


ol 


the 


by those persons that carry the news- 
papers,” bears, of course, small resemblance 
to a London newsp: ye - of the present day. 
There are no leading articles — readers 
interested in politics were supposed to be 
able to think for themselves. There are 
no law reports, no p reports, no lite- 


ry reviews, no theatrical criticisms, no 
“e ivliamentary reports, and even adverti 
ments are few and far between. Still, 
with all these subtractions, it was no ligh 


task for man to fill 


C- 


one 


such a paper as the London Spy, published 
thrice a week. Why the industrious 
author should conceal his personality 


under an alias, is a puzzle, for despite the 
suggestive name, and its association with 
the disreputable Fleet, there is nothing in 
the London Spy of which an honest man 


need have been ashamed. Perhaps De- 
mocritus Secundus was over-modest, yet, 
if he had been, he would scarcely have 


assumed a nom de plume worn, with a 
difference certainly, by Melancholy’s great 
anatomist. Since he did not scruple to 
filch his good name from Burton, we won- 
der he did not borrow a little more from 
him, and, as mottoes were in vogue, take, 
No centaurs here, or gorgons, look to find ; 
My subject is of men and human kind. 
W hate’er men do; vows, fears, in ire, in sport, 
Joys, wand’rings, are the sum of my report. 
Or, if he preferred prose to rhyme, De- 
him: “ I hear 
new news every day; and those ordinary 
rumours of wars, plagues, fires, inunda- 


tions, thefts, murders, massacres, meteors, 


| comets, spectrums, prodigies, apparitions, 


| of 


God 


besieged, daily 
battles fought, 
pe: ice 


towns taken, cities 
musters and preparations, 
shipwrecks, piracies, and sea fights, 
leagues, stratagems, and 
vast of vows, 


fresh alarms—a 


coufusion wishes, actions, 


the columns of 
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edicts, petitions, lawsuits, plea: s, preclama- 
tions, complaints, grievances, are daily 
brought te our ears;” for, truly, our Lon- 
don Spy speaks all such matters with a 
most commendable brevity. 

London in 1736 seems to have been a 
happy hunting ground for thieves of every 
degree. We read of a gentleman and his 
two servants being stoppe od, near Bromp- 
ton, by a pair of highw aymen, who, after 
robbing them, made off across Chelsea 
Common; of three gentlemen, taking the 
air near Norwood, havin g to deliver ‘their 
purses, watches, and silver spurs to another 
pair, who bade their victims “ Good night” 
in a very genteel manner. Hounslow 
Heath, Cambridge Heath, Battersea Fields, 
were scoured by well-mounted rogues, apt 
to ery, “ Stand and deliver !’’ and five such 
toll- chem “kept the roads” about Hamp- 
stead and Highgate. Upon the 17th of 
November the Spy records: “ Last — 
day morning, between six and seve 
Turpin the butcher, one of Gregory’ s 
gang, in company with another, both a 
mounted on bright bay horses, were seen 
to ride through Wandsworth, and are sup- 
posed to be the two highwaymen that 
have lately infested the roads in that 
neighbourhood.” Turpin, attired in a 
brown coat and red waistcoat, was after- 
wards seen drinking at an inn in Clap- 
ham; but no attempt was made to arrest 
him, and this ruffian of ruffians, elevated 
into a popular hero on the score of a feat 
of rapid riding he never performed, did 
not mcet his deserts until three years after- 
wards. 

While its approaches were thus robber- 
ridden, London itself was an unsafe place to 
travelin. Noone could walk from Pancras 
Church to Kentish Town, from Knights- 
bridge to Kensington, along the Oxford 
road, or cross the great field between 
Poplar and Stepney, without running the 
risk of being knocked on the head by 
footpads, ready to commit murder for the 
sake of a few shillings’ worth of plunder. 
London Bridge, Tower Hill, and Bunhill 
Fields, were especially to be avoided after 
dark for like reasons. An oilman, ven- 
turing to take a walk with a friend about 
eleven o’clock one night, in the fields at 
the corner of Brick-lane, leading to Old- 
street, was set upon by six footpads in 
vizard masks, and eased of a silver watch, 
a moidore, five shillings, and a bunch of 
keys. His companion took to his heels, 
but did not escape without injury, receiv- 
ing one cut on the head, and another upon 
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the shoulder, from a cutlass, he got 
clear of his pursuers. A man and woman 
returning home from Tottenham Court 
fair, were waylaid, robbed, stripped, tied 

together, and flung into a ditch in the 

Long Field. An officer of the Guards was 

attacked in Cavendish-square. The wife 


of the Duke of Chandos’s porter, going 
from the duke’s mansion in the same 
square to Mr. Fox’s house, a few doors 
off, was stopped on her way; and a hack- 
ney-coach was robbed in Shoreditch while 
the watchmen were passing by it. No 
wonder the citizens’ hearts rejoiced when 
twenty-six new lamps were set up im St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, in hopes of lessening 
the number of night robberies there. 

A few hours spent in a police-court will 
suffice to teach one that it is better to be 
heavy - handed than light- fingered ; but 
although the law is still open to the 
oe ne of considering the person of less 
account than the purse, things are not quite 
so bad, in this respect, as they were a 
hundred and forty-six years ago; when, 
at Hull, Charles Cadogan and his wife, 
charged with murdering their maid-ser- 
vant, were found guilty of manslaughter, 
and “ accordingly they were burnt in the 
hand ;” while, at Winchester, Thomas 
Barton, was sentenced to death for cutting 
the hop-tops in a garden at Waltham. 
A convict, who took the liberty of re- 
turning from transportation, was effec- 
tually prevented from repeating the offence 
by being hung at Gloucester; “after he 
was turned off, several persons, having 
wens on their necks, made application to 
the sheriff to receive the stroking of the 
dying man’s hands, with the agonised 
sweats thereon,” which request was readily 
granted, and the permission as_ readily 
acted upon, the patients departing happy 
in the belief that as the dead man’s hands 
mouldered in the grave, so would their 
wens shrink and shrink, till they disap- 
peared altogether. The story of a double 
execution at Bristol has a yet stranger 
sequel. Twomen, Vernham and Harding, 
were hung on St. Michael’s Hill. After 
the bodies were cut down, that of Vernham 
was seen to turn on being put in its coffin, 
whereupon it was seized by some lighter- 
men, who carried it away, and sent for a 


surgeon. He opened a vein, and Vernham 
sat up, rubbed his knees, shook hands 
with his friends, and spoke to them. 


The under-sheriff resolved to re-arrest 
the dead-alive in order that the sentence 


of the law should be carried out; but he 
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was spared the trouble, by the man dying 
the same night in great agony, and we 
are told, “it is uncertain whether any | 
secret method was used to despatch him.” 
Meanwhile Harding, too, had come to life 
again and been removed to the Bridewell, 
where the people flocked to see him as he 
lay in his coffin, covered with a rug, breath- 
ing freely, but unable to speak, “ only 
motioning with his hands where his pain 
was.” More fortunate than his fellow, 
Harding recovered in time, and received a 
pardon. 

The Whitstable magistrates cooled a 
quarrel between a clergyman and a doctor, 
by making them pass a couple of hours 
together in the stocks as a punishment 
for swearing at each other. We doubt if 
Mr. King got off so lightly when he was 
tried at Warwick assizes for cursing the 
king, and drinking the health of his Ma- | 
jesty James the Third. A soldier of the 
second regiment of Foot Guards received 
two hundred lashes on the parade in St. | 
James’s Park, as a prelude to being 
drummed out, with a halter round his 
neck, for stealing a warming-pan. One | 
Friday morning a woman and a man were 
whipped from the jail in Southwark to the 
bridge foot, “‘ the usual distance for that | 
discipline ;” and at the same time a ser- 
vant, who had robbed her master, was 
flogged from the prison to the end of the 
stones by her master’s door. An “ emi- 
nent attorney,” dwelling in Southwark, 
did private penance in St. George’s 
Church for slandering a woman keeping a | 
chandler’s shop in the Mint; and a young 
woman did public penance in Greenwich 
Church, by standing, arrayed in a white 
sheet, in the church porch, from the time the 
bell began ringing, until the commence- 
ment of divine service; and in the middle 
aisle until service was over. One Joseph 
Gillam was pilloried in Bishopsgate-street, 
for defrauding a doctor’s daughter of a 
box of clothes; ‘‘the mob pressed to give 
him the usual reception, but were artfully 
diverted by some of his friends, who drew 
them off by a stratagem, and played them | 
one against another until his time was 
up, so that he came off unhurt.” No 
one seems to have interfered with the | 
amusements of the “roughs’”’ of the last 
century. When “ Parliament Jack” was 
hung at Tyburn, the mob took possession 
of his body, and exhibited it at West- 
minster to all comers willing to pay a 
penny for the sight, to obtain enough 
their hero decently. 


money to bury 
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gentleman put an end to the show by pay- 
ing for a coffin and shroud, and then the 
dead highwayman was borne in triumph 
to the New Chapel churchyard, and there 
interred, apparently without any ceremony. 
When, for some mysterious reason, the 
mob dragged the corpse of a Quaker lady 
out of the church in which it had just 
been deposited, and hauled it through 
the streets, until her servants came to the 
rescue, and battled successfully for their 
mistress’s remains, the perpetrators of this 
scandalous outrage went off scot-free. 
Such a thing would be impossible now-a- 
days, as impossible as for a gentleman of 
fortune, neariy seventy years of age, to 
marry a sixteen-year old shoemaker’s 
daughter at the Fleet; or for a girl to be 
drowned in a Southwark pond in attempt- 
ing to pluck some wild flowers growing by 
the pond side. 

We have said that advertisements are 
rare in the columns of our old newspaper ; 
we can only find three worth noting. In 
one, Jarvis Carr, of Spitalfields, notifies all 
whom it may concern, that whereas his wife 
Jane has refused to leave her mother, and 
live with him, her husband; he will re- 
ceive her kindly if she comes, but if she 
does not, will not be answerable for any 
debts she may contract. The second runs 
thus: “ October Ist, 1736. This is to give 
notice to all persons who have pledged any 
goods at the Greyhound and Hare, and the 
Three Golden Balls, in Houndsditch, to 
fetch them away, on or before the 20th 
of November, or they will be disposed of— 
the pawnbroker being determined to retire 
into the country on account of his health.” 
The third, dated the 19th of August, is: 
“This day is published, price ninepence, 
The True Way of Evading the Act, humbly 
inscribed to all Distillers and Vendors of 
Spirituous Liquors.” The Actin question 
was a bit of grandmotherly legislation 
worth recalling to mind. At the beginning 
of the year a petition was presented to par- 
liament averring that the excessive use of 
gin had destroyed the lives of thousands 
of the king’s subjects, and rendered many 
others unfit for any useful service by 
driving them into all manner of vice and 
wickedness. This was referred to a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, who 
found that the excessive consumption of 


| the obnoxious liquor was due to its low 


price. A bill was at once brought in, lay- 
ing a duty of twenty shillings a gallon 
upon all spirituous liquors, and compelling 
all retailers to take out an annual license, 
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costing fifty pounds. Pulteney led the op 
position to this attempt to enforce sobr i¢ 

y Act of Parliament, declaring he had 

ever heard of laws Sorbiddine peo} ple t 
part _ of certain kinds of food and drin ke. 3 
ly7 5 ny - T 
bu Act passed by a large majority. It 


in force 


nd th od + 
Ga tne AGVCTit 


with tumult and rioting. 
y tells us that the sellers 
having taken out licenses, put 
and signs into 
lay in state at a distiller’ 
James’s Church; but to 
prevent the ill-consequences from such a 
funeral, a neighbouring justice 
undertaker, his men, and all the mourners 
into custody.” Although no gin 
be had, the gin-shops were open for the 
sale of various substitutes, and the dram- 
drinkers found it easy enough to get drunk 
upon Sangree, Tow-row, Parliament-gin, 
the Last Shift, the Baulk, the Ladies’ De- 
li¢h 
Ne: 


on the 29th of September, 


mourning. 
{ s 
shop, near St 


a 


+ 


t, or cider boiled with Jamaica peppers 
r St. James’s Market, red dvenee were 
be bought in bottles, labelled, “ 1 









Take 
two or three spoonfuls four or five times a 
day, or as often as the fit takes you;” and 
the apothecaries’ shops drove a brisk trade 
in “colic waters.”” Many of these evaders 
of the law were heavily fined, but it was 
dangerous to inform against them, for the 
mob showed no mercy to an infor mer 
when they caught him. Democritus Se- 
cundus advises the distillers to conform to 
fhe Act, and refuse to sell less than two 
gallons of spirits to a customer, but adds : 
“Observe well that a contract is a sale; 
and if a customer cannot afford to pay for 
two gallons at once, you can sell for part 
money and part credit; and the buyer can 
take away with him just somuch as he has 
occasion for—the buyer and seller agreeing 
as to how the goods be delivered and pay- 
ment made.” The Gin Act lasted just 
half a dozen years; as its opponents pro- 
phesied an immense injury had been done 
the revenue, while, instead of drunkenness 
declining, it had increased year by year. 
Few, if any, efforts were made to put the 
law in force against those who chose to 
violate it ; informers dared not, magistrates 
would not stir in the matter, and when, 
in 1742, it was proposed to reduce the duty 
on spirits, and fix the license duty at one- 
fiftieth of its previous amount, a » bill to 
that effect passed the Commons “ almost 
without the formality of a de sore 

Here is a contributio n to the history of 
English pantomime: “ October 6th.—Last 


of compulsory temperance | 

: =" wm. | 
The | 
of | 


took the | 


was to | 
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Banos morning, Mr. James Tod who 
re ented the Miller’s Man on Ly 

st, in the entertainment « ’ Doctor 
Faustus, at the theatre in Covent den, 
and fell in one of the flying machines from 


| the very top of the stage, by the one kin 


be : - 
| of the wires, 


of by aig cot Ana his skull 
was fractured, died in a miserable manner. 
Susan Warwick, who represented the 
Wife, lies at the point of death at the 
infirmary at Hyde Park Corner.” And 
here ‘a bit of news from — con- 
ning a certain famous ‘ August 
7th.—Last Tuesday the Soc iety of Wool- 
pte walked in procession thre ugh the 
principal streets of the town. They made 
2 beautiful appearance, being every one 
dressed in a handsome tie-wig, made of 
the whitest wool; with sashes hanging 
over their right shoulders of fine-combed 
wool, coloured blue, purple, red, -“s white.” 
Where was the patriotic green? “They 
made a particular procession to the house 
of the Reverend Doctor Swift, D.S.P.D., 
and desired they might have the honour 
of seeing that glorious and worthy patriot 
of his country. As soon as he appeared 
they cried out, ‘Long live the Drapier, 
and ‘ Prosperity to Ireland.’ After many 
huzzas, they passed in review before the 
dean, two and two, making the profoundest 
reverence to him as they marched by, 
which the dean was pleased to return.” 
From Dublin, too, comes a_tragical 
story ofa dream. Mrs. Ward, the wife of 
a shoemaker there, paying a visit to an 
old acquaintance, arrived just in time to 
see her laid out, and assist an old woman 
in that melancholy office. She was pro- 
ceeding to undress the head of her dead 
friend, when the woman stopped her, say- 
ing that had already been done. Mrs. 
Ward stayed for the funeral and then went 
home. That night she dreamed the dead 
woman came to her and said, “ Why did 
you not open my head? I was murdered 
by my husband!” Awaking in attight 
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she told her dream to her husband, who 
advised her to go to sleep again. The 


next night she again saw her friend in 
her sleep, but this time the latter spoke 
to worse purpose, saying, “ Since you did 
not open my head, you must come with 
me!’ and gave Mrs. Ward’s arm such a 
twist that she awoke screaming with the 
pain, and continued screaming until three 
in the morning, when she died. Upon 
her wrist was the print of a finger and 
thumb! The body of the buried woman 
was taken up, and, on examination, dis- 
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closed 2 bruise upon the back of the head, | “yd a 
beside several others upon th y decd ny 
but as it was held these might have been| \ ; y and pill 
caused by the jolting of the corpse against | Ye quacks in medicine prescribe no more ; 
on" > . > . | Without it, these, as sure as death, can cure 
the coffin on its way to the grave, the in-| _. E oo area 
° ° ~ era ia nat n ven ny tha ne of vel 
quiry ended in nothing. Phe -tese-<oniay, Deacedge hy eee 
nal ° | =rny a7\+ . _ . ~~ 4 vy 
In April a sea-monster was seen at Ber- | Wort! quoting, except 1 be the followi 
mudas; the upper part of the creature’s from “a letter put in the post-h 
body in size and shape resembled chat of a ae William Callway, now at Lyme, 
aay ‘ ; le etd ae et this be sent in proper time. ; 
boy of twelve, the lower part was like t] at atipary ety wos ge, in Lyme, may 
of a fish, and its hair was long and nd <. Where he in person may receive it. 
Taking the alarm, he made for the water, To make the case more plain an‘ el 
6: Take notice—Lyme’s in Dorsetshire 
ne od by several men, who “ intended to a em . 
strike at him witha fishgig; but, approach- | — _ — — 
ing him, the human likeness surprised them THE EVIL EYE. 
into compassion, so that they had no power I. 
to do it,” and so lost the chance of making Bricut scarlet pomegranates and fra- 
a very interesting capture, and convincing | grant, softly-tinted roses cling round a 


wooden verandah, and above them are 
vines and star-blossomed n iyrtl es, breathing 
swectness into the soft evening air. Uver- 


head the sky is cloudless, with purple and 


the sceptical that the merman is not a 
fabulous animal. Some among us would 
as readily believe in the existence of a man- 
fish 1 as in that of a centenarian. Democritus 
Secundus was not their way of thinking, | green tints rarely seen in northern countries, 
f or he tells us that on the 17th of Septem- | and, besides these tokens, there is a more 
ber Mrs. Elizabeth Shewer, aged eighty- | human indication of southern climate 
five, the relict of an eminent pinmaker in A middle-aged woman sits under the 
Deptford, was interred at St. Mary Mag- | verandah, and beside her a girl stands 
dalen, Bermondsey, being followed to her | speaking. 
grave by her mother, then near upon a Both women have southern faces, c! 
hundred and five. Again, he chronicles | olive skins, and lustrous dark eyes; both 
the burial, in St. Pancras Churchyard, of | are handsome, but the girl is beautiful. 
Mrs. Ditcher, who died, at her lodgings | So far, that is, as shape, and fe: tures, and 
in Tottenham Court-road, at the age of a} skin can beautify, Thérése Nouailles is 
hundred and six. ‘She was used to all] beautiful; but, as she stands speaking to 
manner of hard work, as washing and char- | her mother, she looks imperious, and {ret- 
ing, from fifteen years of age, and never | ful too, and there is a fierce, resolute will 
was ill or out of order till within a few | in her splendid dark eyes. 
days of her death.” Her mother had been like Thérése years 
Our editor or author occasionally treated | ago, but now she is fat and bulky, and her 
his readers with a little rhyme, lightening | eyes are rather wily than fierce. She wears 
his cclumns with the Five Reasons for | a gown of pale straw colour, but her head 
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Drinking : and shoulders are wrapped in a brilliant 
If on my theme I rightly think, Indian shaw], in which black and scarlet 
There are five reasons why men drink; are the predominant colours. She looks 
Good wine, a friend, because I’m dry, like a handsome sibyl as she peers through 


Or lest I should be by-and-bye, ga” Bader aay eo F rae sm 
Or any other reason why. the shawl at her daughter’s face. 


“T tell thee, my mother, I hate delay. 


> > « . . ” ~~ * rr? . . . . . 
And the One Reason for not Drinking: At Véron there is a rich home waiting for 
here’s but one reason I can think me, and I long to see it. Ah, my — r, 
Why people ever cease to drink ; remember that I have been poor all my 
Sobriety the cause is not, bore a. “a mys “" ¢ 
Nor fear of being deem'd a sot, life; it is a glorious feeling to chink that 
But if good liquor can’t be got. I shall never want money again.” 
4 uM 2s avac olictea YA 1a Lary 
A triumvirate of quacks—Mistress Mapp, The mother’s eyes glisten, there is a keen 


the bone-setter; Taylor, the oculist; and look on her face, which argues some sym- || 
Ward, whose remedy Chesterfield was will- pathy with this love of money, and yet she || 
ing to take himself, although he recom- | resents her daughter’s words. : 
mended others to leave it alone—are cele- “Take care, Thérése. The dog threw 
brated in a parody upon Milton: away substance, thou knowest, in snatching 


al ; : 
at a sh: , art marrie a re 
Three famous emp’ricks, in one country born, ata shadow. Thou art married to a rich 





Epsom, Pall Mall, and Suffolk-street adorn. man, and he loves thee, and he is gentle 
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and easily persuaded. He will stay here 
in Chardes if thou willest it. His property | 
is funded; his presence is not needed at | 
Véron. Be guided, my child. Stay here, | 
it is, indeed, better.” 

The mother’s voice grows imploring. At 
first a selfish wish to keep her rich son- | 
in-law and his money at Chardes moved 
her; but, as she speaks, the picture of her | 
daughter’s dull life alone with this quiet 
old man is realised by her fervid fancy. 

“ Stay here,” she repeats, “among thy | 
old companions, and near thy father and 
me.” | 

“Merci, ma mére. No. I have decided. 
I must see my husband’s home. If I stay | 
here I am only Thérése married instead of | 
Thérése single; but at Véron,” she curves | 
her graceful neck, and her eyes shine out | 
with the coming triumph she pictures, “I 
shall be Madame Dupont, wife of the richest 
landowner, except the seigneur himself. 
What doI know? Itis possible that when | 
the ladies at the chateau see me they will be | 
only too glad to welcome me, and to admit | 
me to their intimacy.” 

Madame Nouailles shakes her head. 

“That might be possible here, in the 
south, Thérése, where our claims and old 
descent are known; but the northerners are 
a cold-blooded, insensible people, and thy 
beauty even will not break down the stiff 
barriers set between classes up there.” 

“ Monsieur Dupont is not cold-blooded.” 
The young beauty laughs and blushes ; her 
courtship has been very short, and her hus- | 
band dotes on her. 

“No.” The mother pauses an instant. | 
“Monsieur Dupont is all that can be de- | 
sired in a husband, or I should not have 
presented him to thee, Thérése. Monsieur | 
Dupont stays here happy and contented, | 





anger. “TI say this in 


flushes with quick 
He is everything I 


praise of my husband. 
wish.” 
She moves away to the end of the long 


| low house, and stands looking at the ex- 


quisite sky; at least her great passionate 
eyes are lifted to it, but her thoughts are 
all of earth. 

“ And can my mother think that I have 
married so old a man, given up all chance 
of a young and handsome husband, to stay 
contentedly under her wing at Chardes ? 
No, I must have something more than this 


3 = - . 
| for my sacrifice.” She begins to pace up and 


down. “ My mother says that at Véron no 
one will know anything about me. Well, 
they soon shall know something about 
Madame Dupont. I will stop in Paris on 
our way, and see whether I like the bonnets 
and dresses there better than my own. My 
husband says that jewellery would spoil 
my beauty, but I think seeing is believing. 
If he is so rich it is better to decorate me 
than to hoard. 
will not stay another week in Chardes.” 

She gives a little stamp by way of seal 
to her purpose, then, as she turns abruptly, 
she meets her mother face to face. 

Madame Nouailles has crept up silently. 
She puts her hands on her danughter’s 
shoulders. The girl is startled by the un- 
usual action. She looks inquiringly. 

She sees a fresh remonstrance in her 
mother’s imploring eyes and parted lips, 
but at the sight her will seems to be of iron 
strength. 

“My mother, I have decided,” she says, 
quietly. ‘“ Within a week I and my hus- 
band must leave Chardes.”’ 

“Ah, no!” There is a sob in the wo- 
man’s voice, and her shoulders rise and 
fall with suppressed agitation. “I con- 


and, although he is so much older, he| jure thee, my child, not to be rash, not to 


stands by cheerfully, and sees thee dance | 
and amuse thyself with thy old com- 
panions; but at Véron all this will be | 
changed. Here Monsieur Dupont con- 
siders that I am still beside thee, and that 
all that I permit is to be permitted ; but | 
far away at Veron he will be thy sole) 
guardian ; and my Therése loves pleasure 
dearly, and it is possible that, at his age, 
Monsieur Dupont may not care for the 
gaiety which is to thee so necessary.” 

Thérése turns away pouting, but, as her 
mother ends, a confident smile chases the 
pout from the girl’s lovely lips. 

“ My mother, if I were to bid Monsieur 
Dupont stand on his head, he would try to 
obey me.” Her mother laughs, and Thérése | 


tempt fate; I cannot tell why I so shrink 
from thy departure. It is not only the 
thought of losing thee. It may be because 
I detest the north and its cold formal ways. 


| But I have one reason, that may weigh 


even with thee, my wilful Thérése. I do 
not like that thou shouldest go to a house 
where already there is a mistress.” Thérése’s 
black brows knit in a fierce frown. “I 
say I do not like this Mére Mangin of whom 
thy husband speaks with so much praise.” 

Thérese bends down and kisses her 
mother. “Be at ease, my mother.” She 
gives a cheerful smile. ‘La Mére Mangin 
is an ugly old woman, and if she does not 
please me, why I shall send her away. Ah, 
here is Monsieur Dupont.” 


Yes, I have decided. I. 
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A tall thin man comes from underneath 
the verandah, and advances towards them. 

Madame Nouailles shudders, and then 
crosses herself. 

“T should not fear so much,” she 
whispers, “if he had not said that the 
people of Véron say his housekeeper has 
the evil eye.” 

II. 

La Mere Manein is a tall dark woman, 
with long narrow black eyes, and an ever- 
changing play of countenance. The chil- 
dren of Véron call her a witch, and their 
mothers say that she has the evil eye, but 
this is only whispered, for no one prospers 
who is on unfriendly terms with her. 

Look at her standing in her master’s 
garden. She is, indeed, very like a witch. 
Her brown cotton gown clings close about 
her legs, and on the top of her white cap, 
which has scarcely any frills to speak of, 
is a coarse brown straw hat with a high 
crown. She wears a blue and yellow 
neckerchief, strained across her chest, and 
tied behind her back, and her folded arms 
rest upon a black stuff apron. Her face is 
so wrinkled that you are surprised to see 
her suddenly turn round and go tripping 
towards the house like a young girl; per- 
haps the movement can scarcely be de- 
scribed as tripping; it is quieter, more cat- 
like, 

She pauses when she reaches the low- 
browed entrance. The house itself is a 
large, square, gloomy-looking place ; inside 
the long narrow passage the flag-stones 
are green with damp, and tell how little 
life goes on within the old stone walls. 

She pulls a letter out of her pocket, and 
begins to read it through again. By the 
time she has reached the end she is frown- 
ing heavily. 

“Yes, yes,” she says to herself, “ my 
master, Monsieur Dupont, is excellent, but 
the best of men have their faults; he is 
good and gentle, but he is also weak and 
obstinate; he loved his wife, that poor pink 
and white, meek Josephine. Yes, he had for 
her a passion that is not to be believed, 
and when she died in the first year of her 
marriage, he was so obstinate he would 
not take comfort. He shut himself up, he 
shut up the house from light and air, till 
it has become more like a prison than a 
house. Ciel! Ido not know how it will ever 
recoverit; and now what has happened ? 
—six months ago he departs, without con- 
sulting me, and now he is to bring home 
a wife. Well, we shall see who will be 


‘ 


mistress. I am too old for change.” 








She has left off scowling, but her smile 
has something far more fearful than her 
frown. 

III. 

THE wind is rising fast; clouds, at first 
gauzy, but lately thickening in texture, 
scud more and more rapidly across the sky 
to join a leaden, humid mass of vapour that 
seems to be spreading upwards from the 
horizon. 

There is still some light on the river, 
but it looks cold and ghastly to Monsieur 
Dupont’s young bride, as she catches a 
glimpse of it through the weird, white- 
limbed birch-trees that border the road. 

She has been so impatient to reach her 
new home that she refused to sleep on the 
road, and she is very tired with the long 
wearisome journey. 

They have left the diligence at the last 
market town, and have been jolting along 
the stony road in an old-fashioned vehicle, 
with a hood for the passengers, and a small 
seat perched up in front for the driver. 

Thérése shivers and draws her head 
again within the hood. 

“Monsieur Dupont,” she says, in a fret- 
ful voice, “how much longer is it along this 
dismal road P” 

No answer comes, and she bends over 
to the corner where her husband sits, and 
touches his shoulder with her hand. 

A loud snore—a start—and then— 

* Ah, oui, Margot, fais comme tu vou- 
dras,”’ follows the snore. 

Thérése leans back in her corner with a 
look of disgust. 

“ Foolish old man,” she says; and then 
she smiles, “ poor old dear, I am_hard- 
hearted ; the journey has been too much for 
his politeness. I wish I could go to sleep 
too.” 

But she cannot sleep, her mind is rest- 
less, and the fatigue from which she 
suffers has fevered her. She wishes she 
had consented to sleep at the last town 
they stopped at; then she should have 
escaped this lonely journey, and should 
have reached her home in bright morning 
light. 

There isa sudden jolt. Monsieur Dupont 
starts awake this time, and looks round 
him with staring eyes; as these reach his 
wife he recovers consciousness. 

“We shall be at home very soon now, 
mon amie, and then Margot shall take care 
of thee.” 

He puts out his hand and takes hers, but 
Thérése shivers and draws herself away. 
At that moment her mother’s warning 
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assumes ew shape; for the first time she hears ! husband’s footsteps coming fast 

hears init truth and likelihood. And then | up the walk. 
her fierce will rises against her fear. She makes a slight bow as she reaches 
‘*T am tired and overdone,” she thinks. | Margot. 
“ T have always ruled every one, and I will ‘You are the housekeeper, I 
rule this Margot also.” Go on first, and show the way to whatever 
Her husband has wrapped a shawl round | room you have prepared for me.” 
her since he woke, and either the warmth| She does not look at her—and she 
or her complete exhaustion lulls Thérése | would not read much on the tutored fi 
into a short sleep. She does not rouse till | Margot turns a little pale, and her thin 
| the vehicle stops. lips smile, but she goes on first, and opens 
She is so tired that she docs not at first | the door of a small room. 
realise where she is. She leans forward! She goes in, lights two old-fashioned 
| and looks out. sconces on each side of the fireplace, and 
[t is almost dark, but she sees a large | then departs, closing the door behind her. 
dark house standing a little way back from Thérése looks round and starts, then 
the road. At the open door is a tall woman, | gives a little ery, crosses herself, and flies to 
| shading the light of a lamp with her hand. | the door which Margot has closed on her. 
As she secs Monsieur Dupont the woman The candles in the sconces shed only a 
|| runs up and shakes hands with him. feeble light on the dark walls, but facing 
{| “A la bonne heure notre maitre,” she | her are two skeletons, and on the table 
| says. “ Why, you have flown here. I did | below there is a large skull. 
‘| not look for you till to-morrow. However, | ; 
| as you know, it is not easy to find Margot | iY. 
|| unprepared ; you will find all ready but a Art the end of Monsieur Dupont’s garden 
|| fire, and if you need one that is soon | furthest from the house these was a thickly 
|| kindled ; here, Louison, come and carry in| planted grove of sycamore-trees, beyond 
| the baggage. Is the little mistress in the | this was a gate leading into a field, and on 
| carriage P” the right of this gate through the trees you 
i] ‘“* Yes, yes.” And Monsieur Dupont turns | could see another gate set in the ivy-covered 
'| back to help his wife down the awkward | fence that bordered that side of the garden. 
|| steps. But Thérése has scrambled down Margot stood by this smaller gate, basket 
|| by herself, and she stands waiting for her| in hand, for within the fence lay the | 
|| husband, very erect, and with a tempest | kitehen-garden—her treasury not only for 
|| of pride in her face. herbs, but also for the curious plants out of 
‘** You had better tell your servant that | which she brewed the decoctions which | 
| I am Madame Dupont,” she says, very | had made her famous in Véron. 
coldly, and so slowly that it seems as if} Monsieur had practised surgery in his 
she had measured the space between her | youth, and had also given medical advice, 
words. | and Margot had studied his books to some 
Monsieur Dupont*is sensitive, and he | purpose, and probably was the best doctor | 
shrinks into himself at the changed tone. | of the two. 
“T hardly consider Marguerite an ordi-| There wasa scowl on her face as she 
nary servant,” he says, gently; ‘but I} went into the kitchen-garden. 
came to fetch you that I might present you| ‘ Monsicur bids me make a tisane for 
to her.” He tries to take his wife’s hand, but | madame, and when I answer she will not 
she sweeps past him up to where Margot | drink it, he has looked at me more sternly 
stands, lamp in hand. than he ever did before. I hate her.” 
Instinctively the woman raises the light, | She begins to gather dandelion leaves, 
and as it falls on the advancing figure it | snapping them off with a sharp nip of her 
falls also on Margot’s face. bony thumb and finger, as if she wants to || 
She leans slightly forward ; there is an | hurt some one, and is forced to give vent || 
eager gleam in the long dark eyes, but the | to the feeling on that which comes nearest. || 
lips are pressed tightly together, and the | “ I will not bear much more”—the words 
thick dark eyebrows meet in an intense | drop from her lips in broken sentences. || 
frown. | “I thought Félix Dupont, for his own sake, |} 
There is maliceand strength in Margot’s | would have taught her how to behave ; she || 
face, and for an instant Thérése falters in | has neither tact nor temper, and she is a || 
|| her purpose. Her mother’s warning comes | fool.” Margot smiles at the last word in |! 
'| back; she feels chilled and fearful; but she | an unpleasant manner, and then her quick | 
| } 
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ears catch the sound of voices among the | 
sycamore-trees ; she crouches down near a 
hole in the fence and listens. 

“No, my sweet friend’’—it is Monsieur 
Dupont’s voice, and it sounds vexed—* I 
am sorry to refuse thee—it is harder than 
thou knowest.”’ 

“Then why give yourself the pain?” 
Thérése speaks scornfully. 

“ Because I love thee really, my child, 
and I would keep our life together free 
from clouds.” 

“ At least, then, I ought to have a reason 
givenme. I only ask that all our friends 
and neighbours, who have seemed so glad | 
to see me, may come and dance in my 
honour; it is not much to ask, and why | 
am I refused ?” 

Margot laughs to herself as she crouches | 
under the hedge. 

“Tiens ! she hasa rare temper, but Félix 
Dupont must be doting indeed if he submits 
toa tone like that.’’ She listens eagerly for 
her master’s answer, but he waits before he 
gives it. 

When he speaks his voice is full of pain. | 

“Thérése, do not make me call thee | 
wilful. I told thee at Chardes that I lived a | 
quict, dull life; that at Véron we are quiet, | 
dull people. Every now and then, from 
time to time, we ask a few of our neigh- 
bours to dine with us, according to the 
custom of Véron, and thou shalt do this, 
my child ; but a féte, such as that thou de- 
sirest, would raise the tongue of gossip | 
against us, and would lessen our friends in- | 
stead of increasing them; and besides— | 
hush, till I have ended—since we have | 
been married we have had too much gaiety. 
I want thee more to myself, my dear little | 
friend; if we love one another, our own 
society should be all-sufficient.” 

It seems to the listener that Madame 
Dupont struggles away from her husband. 

“Oh that | had stayed at Chardes,” the 
girl sobs, passionately. “1 have never | 
lived a dull life, and I will not; if you had 
a quarter of the love for me which you pre- 
tend to have, you would not make me so 
unhappy; but you do not love me. Sooner 
than displease that hateful housekeeper, 
you will break my heart. Lither she shall 
go or I will.” 

There is a sound of swift footsteps hurry- 
ing away, and then silence. 

Margot rises, creeps softly to the gate, 
and looks through it. Monsieur Dupont | 
stands under the trees very still and quiet, 
his face hidden between his hands. 

“Bon! she has shown her hand. 
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shall go, not I,” the housekeeper says, be- 
tween her teeth, as she hides again behind 


| a tall row of scarlet-runners. 


When she comes again to the gate, Mon- 
sieur Dupont is out of sight. 
Margot goes in-doors. She is anxious to 


| see how the young mistress bears defeat ; 


but Thérése is not in either of the down- 
stairs rooms, and presently, when the house- 
keeper makes an excuse to go to madame’s 
bedroom, she finds the door locked. 


Madame Dupont kept her door locked 
till noon the next day, then she came into 
the eating-room and rang for coffee. 

Hitherto Margot had refrained from re- 
monstrance. She foiled Madame Dupont’s 
haughty airs by an apparent unconscious- 
ness that any offence was meant, and this 
reticence had been part stratagem, part love 
for her master, and desire to spare him 
pain. 

To-day she brought in the coffve herself; 
and she saw with satisfaction the pale 
cheeks and heavy eyes of her master’s wife. 
It seemed to her that her time to speak had 
come. 

‘“* Madame has not slept well,” she said, 
with a keen look through her half-closed 
eyelids. 

No answer except a haughty movement 
of the graceful neck. 

“Monsieur has not slept either.” Mar- 
got drew near, and put her hand on the 
young lady’s chair. “Ah, madame, it 
makes me sad to see my master unhappy.” 

Thérése’s first impulse was to bid the 
woman leave her, but she checked this; 
there was a new sound in Margot’s voice, 
and the girl’s heart beat fast in vague terror. 
The dread that had seized her on that first 


' night had been lulled by the housekeeper’s 


indifference; but now the old fear was 
coming back. She dared not look up; 
“the evil eye” might even now be blightin: 
her. Margot’s appeal had startled her—-tli 
woman was impertinent and interfering, but 
she was plainly moved by love for he 
master, and secretly Thérése felt ashame: 
of her own treatment of her gentle, lovi 
husband. 

Margot was surprised at her silence. 

“The bird is tamed so soon,isit?” She 
closed her eyes on this thought, and stooi! 
weighing the possibility of governin 
Thérése instead of getting rid of her. 

“T will go and tell monsieur,” she said, 
“that madame wishes to see him.” 


“You will do no such thing; you had 


She | better mind your own busiuess, or you may 
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get into trouble. All you have to do is to 
take care of the house, and see that it goes 
as it should do. You can leave me; I 
prefer to be alone.” 

Thérése spoke hanghtily, but she did 
not look at the housekeeper. Margot bent 
over the high-backed chair till her face 
almost touched Madame Dupont. 

“Good counsel should always be wel- 
come. Madame is very young, and she 
does not perhaps remember that the chief 
duty of a wife is submission. Monsieur is 
more unhappy than I have ever seen him 
since the death of madame, and he did 
well to regret her—she never gave any one 
an unkind word. She consulted me in 
everything.” 

“Then she was a fool 

Thérése’s anger mastered her fear, and 
she pushed back her chairimpatiently. It 
struck the housekeeper a sharp blow as she 
still bent over it. 

Margot whitened till she looked like a 
dead woman, and Thérése trembled as she 
glanced at her face. 

“She was what you will never be—she 
was an angel. She made others happy, 
you live only for your own pleasure; her 
death was blessed, yours will be a curse.” 

Margot had kept calm outwardly, but 
the blow, which she believed was intentional, 
had made her furious, her words came with- 
out her control. 

Thérése’s indignation conquered all dis- 
cretion. She stepped forward and gave 
the insolent servant a box on the ear. 

* Go away, do you hear me. Insolent !” 
she stamped her foot. “I do not wish ever 
to see you again. You can tell Monsieur 
Dupont I have discharged you.” 

Margot stood drawn up to her full height, 
colourless except for a faint streak on the 
cheek which Thérése had struck. 

“J will tell your master and mine what 
you say,” she said, her voice full of con- 
tempt. 

Thérése looked up quickly, a flush of 
shame had spread over her face, but when 
she met Margot’s eyes, she blanched at 
once, and caught at the chair to save her- 
self from falling. It seemed to the un- 
happy girl that through those half-closed, 
dark eyes an evil spirit was looking at her, 
smiling in malignant triumph. Before she 
recovered herself, Margot had departed. 


” 





v. 


Tr is late evening, and the wind is cold 
and searching ; it blows pitilessly through 


the sycamore-trees, and sends with each | 
blast a fresh tribute of leaves into the dark | 


water that lies in the field beyond the gate. 
The water eddies and trembles as if it, 
too, shrinks from the chill blast. Monsieur 
Dupont, hurrying home across the field, 
shakes his head at the accumulation of 
leaves and broken twigs on the water. 

“Tt must be cleansed to-morrow,” he 
says, “or the fish will be choked.” 

And then, as he opens the gate, and 
passes into the garden, Monsieur Dupont 
sighs, and wonders whether his wife’s temper 
will be changed. 

Margot has told her story, and he is angry 
as well as grieved with his wife. He has 
only seen Thérése for a few minutes, for she 
insists on Margot’s instant dismissal. As 
he walks slowly to the house, so full of 
discord now, the memory of his sweet, 
loving Joséphine comes back, and he sighs 
still more heavily. 

“She loved Margot,” he says, trying to 
nerve himself into resolution, “ and Margot 
is a good and valuable woman. I cannot 
have her ill-treated.” 

Monsieur is patient and good, but his 
wife’s conduct is out of the pale of his ex- 
perience, and her resolute avoidance of him 
during these last days has broken the spell 
of his infatuation. 

“Twas happier alone with Margot,” he 
murmurs, as he goes slowly and heavily 
into the house. 

He finds Thérése pacing up and down 
the large bare dining-room. She stops 
when she sees her husband, but she does 
not speak or smile. 

Monsieur Dupont walks up to her. 

“My wife,” he says, very gravely. 
“ Christian people cannot live as thou and I 
have been living these last three days, and 
I love thee too well to suffer thee to commit 
injustice without repairing it. I will never 
permit Marguerite to be impertinent, but 
I cannot discharge so good a servant. I 
must ask thee to apologise for the blow 
thou hast struck her. I am quite sure 
thou dost repent it.” 

Thérése’s eyes flash such brilliant scorn 
that the poor man cowers. 

“Then you choose between me and her. 
I have said I will not live with her, and I 
will keep my word.” 

Monsieur Dupont shakes his head. 

“ Thérése, thou hast made me frightened 
as well as sad; such a temper is a curse. 
It is not Margot, it is thyself thou must 
learn to rule.” 





She gives him a passionate glance, aud 
| hurries away to her room. 

“T must write to her,” he thought ; “ she 
will not listen to my words.” 
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That night the wind rose to storm fury ; 
it burst into the houses through windows, 
hurled huge slates off the old roofs, and 
brought many a tree crashing down into 
the river. But Thérése did not hear it. She 
paced her lonely room up and down till 
twilight faded into darkness, and even then 
she went on pacing up and down. There 
came a sudden tap at the door, and she 
started with a scream of terror. 

“C’est moi, madame.” The twang of 
Louison’s voice soothed Thérése’s fear; 
she went to the door and opened it. A 
sudden shrinking from her loneliness made 
her glad even to see Louison. The girl 
had a lamp in one hand and a letter in the 
other. She held the letter to Madame 
Dupont. 

“ But madame has no light.” She peered 
over the young lady’s shoulder into the 
dark room. 

“Give me your lamp,” Thérése said. 
She longed to ask Louison to stay with her, 
but the girl turned away whew she had set 
the lamp on the table. 

Thérese seated herself and looked at the 
letter. It was from her husband. 

“ Folly,” she said, angrily. “A sermon, 
I suppose.” 

At the first few words her eyes softened, 
and her bosom heaved, Monsieur Dupont 
assured his wife so tenderly that his only 
wish was to make her happy; but as he 
went on in praise of Margot’s good qualities, 
the dark eyebrows knitted, and the fierce- 
ness came back. The letter ended with 
these words: “ It is better to submit to a 
little that we do not like, than to lose so 
good a housekeeper. I cannot turn away 
so old and attached a servant even for 
thee; and besides this I make it a special 
request that thou wilt apologise for the 
blow. After this there will be peace.” 

Thérése started up and flung the letter 
on the floor. 

“Selfish old fool! I see it now. He 
cares for his peace and his untroubled life 
more than anything—much, much more 
than he cares for me. Well, he shall have 
it- I will go away, and leave him to find 
out what it is to lose me. Yes, I will 
go She stopped and put both hands 
to her temples ; they seemed to be swelling 
with the dizzy tumult within her brain. 
Where should she go? Not to Chardes, 
where she had thought to make a trium- 
phant return. She could not go there as a 
fugitive. Where could she go? 

She shivered and leaned against the wall 
of her room. She could not go into that 
great cold outside world alone. Would 








it not be better to stay here? But the 
tiny whisper was silenced instantly. 

“No, no—never!” She stood erect 
again, her eyes flashing, her hands clenched. 
“T cannot stay unless I beg pardon of that 
woman. Ah, she is no woman—she is a 
fiend !—her eyes—her eyes!” she covered 
her face with quivering fingers. “ And he— 
he is determined, or he would not write 
in that cold manner; he would come him- 
self and entreat me to be friends. Friends !”’ 
she laughed scornfully. “I begin to hate 
the old wretch, and if I did stay here, to 
live shut up alone with him would be hell 
—hell! Well, there is one fiend here 
already”—her eyes grew wilder, and she 
talked aloud in herexcitement. ‘‘ Yes, she 
has the evil eye; I felt it scorch my brain. 
And she has said my death shall be a curse. 
No, the curse be on him who brought me 
here—lured me under the same roof with 
this fiend; my curse on her, too! Ah, my 
mother, if I had but listened to thee, if I 
had but stayed in Chardes; but that is 
idle now, I am doomed—if I stay I can 
only wither slowly under this fire, it is 
in my heart and in my brain; if I fly it 
will follow me, for she is no woman, and 
her terrible eye—ah, what do I know, even 
now it is destroying me !” 

She flung herself on the floor. 


La Mére Mangin rose early. She was 
always up and dressed before her lazy help 
arrived, for Louison did not sleep in the 
house. This morning, to her surprise, she 
found the door leading into the garden 
open. 

“Did I forget to lock it, then, last 
night P” she said, with a puzzled face. 

Louison was late. The fire was lit and 
the kitchen swept before her sabols came 
clattering down the stone passage. 

Margot turned round with a reprimand 
on her thin lips, but the sight of Louison’s 
face stayed her tongue. ‘The girl looked 
clay-colour, and she dropped into a chair 
as if she had received a blow. 

“There is a ghost, Mére Mangin—a 
ghost who walks amongst the trees la-bas,”’ 
and she points to the garden. “ Picrrot 
has seen it while he was looking for mush- 
rooms—a ghost with long black hair and 
all in white.” 

La mére grows pale, and her narrow 
eyes shrink into a line. 

“ Hold thy peace, simpleton; do not let 
the master hear of such folly. Here, mind 
the coftee-pot an instant.” 

For a sudden thought, almost a fear, 


ve 


has come to Margot, and she hurries up to 
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the room of Madame Dupont. She opens 
the door gent!y. She is surprised to find 
it unlocked. 

The room is empty, the bed has not been 
slept in, but the clothes which Madame 
Dupont wore yesterday lie in a heap on the 
floor. 

__ Margot takes this in at a glance, and 
tin she goes to find Monsieur Dupont. 
*Have you seen madame ?” 

His face answers her, and she hurries on 
to the garden. She searches every-corner, 
and then with slow, unwilling steps she 
goes to the silent pool beneath the trees. 
It is covered with fallen leaves, and one or 
two large boughs have been wrenched off by 
the wind, and stretch their twisted arms as 
if they were snakes writhing on the water. 

Margot stands peering down into the 
water as if she thought she could see to 
the bottom. 

Her arm is roughly seized. 

“What do you here, wasting time?” 
Monsieur Dupont says hoarsely. “ You 
have driven her away—find her, I tell you, 
find her at once.” 

Margot only shakes her head and points 
to the pool, and the wind moans sadly 
among the trees. 

They seek her at Chardes, for at first 
Monsieur Dupont will only believe that she 
has sought refuge among her own people, 
but Theérése is not there, and her parents 
cry shame on the grey-haired husband who 
has failed to make their daughter happy. 
They search the neighbourhood of Véron, 
and at last in sheer weariness, Monsieur 
Dupont permits the pool to be searched, but 
Therése is never found. 

Some of the old folks of Véron shake 
their heads, and say thereare © «>. holes in 


the pond, and that Margot k: * them, 
and that till the missing wi ind the 
house of Félix Dupont wi .aunted, 


And, it is whispered, that in «very Septem- 
ber in gusty weather, just when the dawn 
brings a ghastly light over the damp dismal 
house, a tall white woman with long black 
hair glides through the garden and dis- 
appears among the sycamores. 

La Mére Mangin has never seen the 
ghost, and no one would dare to tell her of 
it, but she is avoided more than ever. She 
rules supremely now in the old house, but 
she looks aged and anxious, and there is in 
her eyes the same seeking, expectant ex- 
pression which you see in her master’s. 

Félix Dupont is always seeking his lost 
Thérese. As he goes through Véron the 


children point at the withered, bent old | 


man, and cry out: 





“ There goes the old Dupont looking for 
his witch-wife.” 

And as he goes, the poor broken man 
murmurs : 

“My poor unhappy child —my lost 
Thérése—shall I ever find thee ?” 





NO ALTERNATIVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DENIS DONNE,"’ &c. 
a 
CHAPTER X. WELL MET! 

Harry left all hope behind her when she 
witnessed that recognition. The man who 
was bound up by his union with her 
mother, with her fate, was the same one 
who had driven that wretched boy to a 
dishonourable death in order to avoid 
living a dishonoured life. There could be 
no doubt about it. How should she ever 
face Jack Ferrier again ? 

To her intense surprise, neither her 
mother nor Mabel betrayed much emotion 
when Mr. Devenish delivered himself of 
the excited inquiry as to what devil had 
raised the ghost of young Frank Archer. 
Though he had fallen back faint, shocked, 
exhausted, they bore the spectacle with 
their customary affectionate anxiety about 
him truly, but with no manner of amaze- 
ment or curiosity expressed in their manner. 
They at least, Harty felt with a throb of 
intense relief, were innocent of the great 
offence of knowing or suspecting gught of 
the worse parts of Mr. Devenish. delin- 
quencies. If they had been *¢herishing 
him in spite of that knowledge, Harty 
would have found it hard to forgive them. 

“T might have been sure it was your 
wish,” he said presently, with a snarl. 
“Tf I am to hear anything unpleasant, 
you're always ready to be the medium of 
communication ; if I am to see anything 
disagreeable, you are always ready to play 
the part of show-woman. I suppose Claude 
Powers, with his customary good feeling, 
made you show me this by way of recalling 
happy memories of a man who was the 
cause of my downfall.” 

Harty shivered through her whole soul, 
and her judgment was swayed about most 
cruelly. Should she keep the peace for her 
mother’s sake? or should she, for the sake 
of fair justice, denounce and ex.>ose the 
machinations, the murderous dr»l:., ty, the 
misrepresentations, and the false pretences 
of the man who hurled bitter accusations 
at every one else without compunction ? 

No; she could not do this latter thing. 
It was not demanded of her that she 
should do it. His guardian angel, as she 
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had called her mother on a "for mer occa- 
sion, stood between him and vengeance 
now. So, picking up the locket with a 
gesture of tender pathos, she said : 

“Claude Powers does not even know 
that I have it. This poor fellow’s half- 
brother, Mr. Ferrier, was showing it to me 
to-day, and telling me the story of the 
boy’s wretched death; and in the excite- 
ment of my pity and—horror—I forgot to 
return it to him.” 

“Mr. Ferrier! his half-brother! telling 
you the story of—of Frank Archer’s death !” 
Mr. Devenish stammered out. And as he 
spoke he grew pale with the waxen, sickly 
pallor of a white ivy leaf, and for the first 
time Harty pitied him! 

Really pitied him for that self-abasement 
of his which had ruined his life, and more 
than probably destroyed her happiness. 
“He feels that I know all about it,” the 
girl thought. ‘“ How sorry I am that he 
has been unkind to me, because it must 
hurt him all the more, that I should know 
it, and how can I make him understand 
that I’m not scorpion enough to sting him 
for that ?” 


“Yes,” she said aloud, speaking very 
sadly, and striving at the same time to 


make her eyes speak this truth to Mr. 
Devenish, that he need have no fear 
her using her recently acquired knowledge 
against him, “yes; Mr. Ferrier told me 
the sto¥y, and 1 hope with all my heart 
that I fmay never hear mention made of it 
again.” “* 

‘ Amen to that,’’ Mr. Devenish muttered, 
with a sigh of relief, and a shade of the 


livid hue crept off his face, as his spirit | 
“T knew that | 


strengthened within him. 
young fellow at a period of my life which 
I certainly have no particular pleasure 
in recalling; therefore, if you'll put that 
trinket out of my sight, and kindly avoid 
the topic, I shall really have reason to be 
obliged to you for once, Harty, and shall 
be inclined to believe that you are really 
not quite destitute of feeling for me.” 

It was an ungracious form of words, an 
irritatingly grudging acceptation of her 
ge ——? but for once Harty was not 

ited by him. For she had watched his 
eyes while he spoke, and had read in them 
tru ly t] 
id dislike to, her now. There was 


against 


of 
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the was acting a part of distrust | 


gratitu le, trust, admiration almost ex- 
reseay] in his mre he reali «] he 

pressed in his eyes, anc she realised that 
in this victory, which she had achieved with | 


‘ nivel 
®& Struggic 





over her own young burning 
he hadae ‘hie ved one over his broken, 


riie heart al . 


just prematurely congratulat 


ud,’ ”’ she 
the 
locket away with a good deal of solemnity 
in her heart and manner, and packed it up 


sich Let the de san past bury its de: 


said, reassuringly, and then she took 


to be returned with a civil note to Jack 
Ferrier, a note so civil, ningless, cool, 
and altogether unlike herself, that she could 
but feel sure it would chill him off from 
her effectually. 

*“ T can never tell him the truth, I could 
never bear to see what he would feel when 
he knew it; for if Claude is compelled to 
be inexorable, what would Jack Ferrier be ? 
and so I won’t let him like me any longer. 
He'd hate himsclf for the weakness when 
he found out whom he had been liking.” 

So she mentally resolved to have done 
with Jack Ferrier’s friendship for ever. 
For she had given her bond to Mr. 
Devenish that she would never betray 
him, never render up a secret which dis- 
closed would surely bring down a heavier 
weight of obloquy on his bowed, humbled 
head. And she could not bear the con- 
tinual constraint of being on guard against 


mea 


herself, of being reserved with one of 
the freest and frankest of her fellow- 
creatures—of finally feeling that he was 


receding from her, because he had found 
her out. She could not this, she 
could not bear the contem ipl ated possibility 
of it. Therefore she menta 
the friendship even, which was fast becom- 
ing precious to her. 

The leverage power which moved her to 
do it, meanwhile, was fast relapsing into 
his normal condition. As soon, indeed, as 
the influence of her personal graciousness 
was no longer upon him, Mr. Devenish was 
himself again. 

“T wish you would prevent that 
yours running wild in the way she does,” 
he said querulously to his wife, who was 
ing herself on 
the 


be: ir 


lly re linquished 


girl of 


be tween 


the turn things had taken 
belligerents ; ‘‘ this Mr. Ferrier who lends 
her his lockets, is hardly the sort of man 


I should choose to cast a daughter of mine 
adrift with.” 

Mrs. Devenish fidgeted meekly, and 
responded: “ It wouldn’t be just to isolate 
the girls as entirely as we do ourselves, 


Edward; surely, Mrs. Powers is—I am 
) a? 

sure you think that Mrs. Powers is a suf- 

ficient guarantee for this young man.” 


iat Harty had 
Mr Devenish 
“if you want 


‘I had very much rather tl 

hing to with him,” 
said, in an exasperated tone ; 
ison I have none to give you, none that | 


) 
not ao 


arc 
ch se to give you, at least ; that brother 
of his died in a discreditable way, and if 
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you take my advice you'll take some steps 
to stop their intimacy before anything dis- 
creditable comes of it; I’ve no authority 
over Harty, I have never attempted to 
usurp any; but as the nominal protector 
of your children, I venture to offer my 
opinion.” 

He stopped breathless, having succeeded 
in working himself into a trembling, quiver- 
ing rage, which reduced his wife to the 
lowest and most helpless depths of despon- 
dency. But in her despondency she dared 
not be silent. She knew that she must 
speak, or he would farther goad her with 
accusations of being sulky. 

“You know how I value your opinion, 
dear Edward,” she said, meekly. “I will 
speak to Harty; I will tell her what you 
say about there being something discre- 
ditable a 

“In the name of common sense don’t 
tell her anything of the sort,” he inter- 
rupted, shaking his head at her. “It 
would be just the very way to rouse her 
spirit of opposition; what effect has your 
speaking to her had as regards putting a 
stop to the ridiculous exhibition she makes 
of herself with Mr. Powers? She’ll go on 
and make an equally ridiculous exhibition 
of herself with this fellow, unless you use 
your authority as her mother for once in 
your life, and put a stop to it; speak to 
her, indeed !” 

“T will try,” Mrs. Devenish promised, 
meekly, and Mabel put in: 

** Good feeling will make Harty give up 
all intercourse with both of them, I’m sure, 
when she knows that papa really wishes 
it.” To which he rejoined : 

“No, no, my dear; you judge her by 
yourself, therefore you judge her errone- 
ously.” And Mabel blushed at the praise 
she felt herself to be so well deserving of, 
and was almost melted to tears at Mr. De- 
venish’s perfect appreciation of her. 

Mrs. Devenish did “speak to her 
daughter” as she had promised. She did 
in a halting and self-condemnatory way try 
to put a stop to the one pleasant thing in 
Harty’s life, her intercourse, namely, with 
Claude Powers and his friend. 

“Give me a good reason, mamma, a 
reason that I can see you feel to be good, 
and I'll do it,” the girl said, rather hope- 
lessly. 

“‘ Edward wishes it, and he has always a 
good reason for his requests,” the wife said. 

Harty shook her head. “His wishing 
it isn’t enough; he must tell you why he 
wishes it; we're not the soulless creatures 
he supposes us to be, mother; I must have 








a reason given me for relinquishing the 
only happiness that comes in my way—ex- 
cepting what your love gives me,” the girl 
added, hurriedly, and Mrs. Devenish seized 
upon the softening mood, and strove to 
mould it to her husband’s will at once. 
“Tt would make him happier, Harty; 
that is the only reason I can give you; an 
all-sufficient one for me, my child.” 
then Mrs. Devenish went away full of all 
manner of exalted feelings as a wife; but 


owning herself to be entirely defeated as | 
For she could not find words | 


a mother. 
to combat the truthfulness that seemed to 
envelop Harty as the latter said : 

** And an insufficient one for me, mother. 
And you know it.” 

The dull daily routine went on for about 
a week, during which time the girls in the 


house at the corner saw and heard nothing | 


of their friends at the Court. The twa 
young men were very much at odds in 
reality, but very much absorbed by each 
other, and pursuits that led them quite 
away from the Miss Carlisles in seeming. 
The causes whereof were these. 

In the first place Claude was morbidly 
and vaguely jealous and angry, inclined in 
his heart to believe that Harty had de- 
scended to the depths of trick and lure, 
and that she had met Jack Ferrier rather 
more than half-way. While in the second 
place Jack Ferrier, in consequence of that 
note which she had written in all honesty, 
was misled by the idea that Harty was 
feigning to be coy, merely to invite him 
to advance the more speedily! And he 
loved her so well already, that the mere 
suspicion that this might be the case, 
checked, and hurt, and kept him apart 
from her. 

And in the third place, Mrs. Powers, 
who was carefully watching events, was 
delighted to observe the drifting apart of 
these young people by reason of certain 
strong under-currents, whose source she 
could not determine. Delighted to observe 
that they were drifting apart, and not at 
all desirous of bringing them together 
again. A brace of sentiments which united 
in keeping her quiescent, and made her 


cease from sending invitations to the two | 


girls, 

~ But when the fates of two people are 
“inextricably mixed,” it is useless for op- 
posing human influence, or even for their 
own weak wills, to try to separate them. 
Without design—for each carefully avoided 
the other’s haunt—Claude Powers found 
himself thrown into Harty’s company one 
day, when there “ were none others by.” 


And | 
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He overtook her as she was struggling 
back from the station one afternoon, a load 
of newly-arrived books and newspapers in 
her arms, and a good deal of very newly- 
acquired weariness in her gait and manner. 
And he could not find it in his heart to 
pass her with merely a bow. 

“ Let me relieve you of your burden,” he 
said, dismounting before she had time to 
protest. “Why do you do these things, 
Harty? Why toil down to the station 
and knock yourself up in this way ?” 

He looked thoroughly vexed for and 
anxious about her, and Harty’s heart 
swelled. 

“ Toiling and being knocked up are ex- 
periences that I’m pretty well accustomed 
to by this time. No” (with a ‘laugh), 
“don’t think that I’m being broken down 
by household drudgery ; but it’s toil to me 
to get through the days here, and it’s 
drudgery either to let things take their 
course or to struggle against them.” 

He felt very pitifully towards her, but it 
was “her own doing” he reflected, that 
things had come to this pass with her. 
He had no alternative. He could not con- 
cede one fraction more of his point than he 
had already conceded. Whereas she had it 
in her power to make both him and herself 
happy by simply breaking the imaginary 
fetter that bound her to her step-father. So, 
though he felt very pitifully towards her, 
he said nothing. 

She read his feelings in his face, and 
somehow it smote her that her love for him 
ought to make her feel more sorry than she 
did, that she should be the cause of sorrow 
and suspense to him. At least he should 
have the gratification of knowing that she 
now knew he was right in his judgment 
and denunciation of Mr. Devenish. So 
she said in a low voice: 

“T know now that you were justified in 
calling Mr. Devenish a scoundrel, Claude. 
Mr. Ferrier told me all the story of his 
brother the other day, and I know by what 
I felt for poor Mr. Ferrier what you, who 
know him so much better, must feel.” 

“T wished you not to hear it, if you re- 
member,” he said, coldly. 

“Yes. I know that; but, Clande, I 
seemed as if I couldn’t help myself when 
Mr. Ferrier overtook me that day. I 
longed to know so that I led him on ‘i 

The phrase jarred on Claude’s nerves. 
“*Led him on,’” he interrupted, “ that is 
just what I thought, what I feared you 
were doing, Harty. What's to be the end 
of it, Harty? An uncomfortable feeling 
at best between my old friend and me, for 








he is getting fond of you, and changeable 
as you are o 

The words were ill-chosen; he felt that 
they were the instant he had uttered them, 
for the statement of the two facts, namely, 
that Jack was getting fond of her, and that 
she was changeable, caused Harty’s face 
to bloom into bewitching beauty, and her 
eyes to flame with dangerous excitement. 
The sight galled him, and in spite of his 
conviction that his words were inexpedient, 
he repeated : 

“ And changeable as you are, you can 
hardly deliberately contemplate winning 
Jack Ferrier’s heart? Can you ?” 

“No, not deliberately,” she said, slowly. 
“Not deliberately. I should never do any- 
thing of that sort in cold blood.” 

“But you're not blind; you must see 
what you are doing. I held my peace 
while I thought you were putting forth 
your winning power unconsciously; but 
now it is time to speak when I see you and 
Jack Ferrier on such terms that for the 
sake of proffering him your sympathy you 
go directly adverse to my wishes. Good 
Heavens !” he continued, working himself 
into a hotter jealous rage with each word 
he spoke, “is it possible that it is true 
what you told me, that you had only been 
true to me all these years because no one 
had tempted you to be false ?” 

“T think there was a great deal of truth 
in it, Claude. I know many girls would 
have flattered you by implying that num- 
bers of men had been sighing in vain for 
them during your absence; but I think 
that would have been a meaner thing to do 
than to tell you the truth as I have done.” 

He chafed in silence for a few moments. 
He had done mischief he felt. The girl 
would not be scolded, would not be curbed, 
would not be put into any groove that 
pleased him, and made to run in it. A 
fierce pang shot through his heart as he 
thought, “ Am I losing her love !” 

“T have loved you a good many years, 
darling,” he said presently. ‘“‘ Ferrier’s is 
only a matter of yesterday in comparison 
with mine.” 

She moved her head uneasily in a me- 
lancholy, deprecating way, and looked up 
at him with her candid clear eyes. 

“Why do you keep on speaking of his 
liking for me, Claude? Why do you do 
it? I know myself—I know that [I shall 
go on thinking about it. I know thatifI do 
ever see him again I shall be more than I 
have ever been to him before, because I do 
so like to be liked 3 

“T know that you will drive me mad,” 
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he interrupted, almost | groaning ; and the 
tears flashed into her eyes as she an- 
swered : 

“Oh, Claude, what a pity we 
agé aint iia 

Not if you'll continue to be what I 
a you always have been, faithful and 
brave,” he exclaimed, eagerly. ‘“ Let us 
marry and go abroad, darling.” 

“‘T should like it, but I can’t,” 
simply. “T can’t do it, Claude; it’s 

* Your love for me is waning,’ 
jealously. 

“Do you think it is?” she asked, du- 
biously. “Isn’t it possible to care very 
much for some one else, and still to be 
fondest of you? If it isn’t possible, hearts 
are narrower things than I hoped they 
were.” 

“T should consider any woman’s heart 
too capacious if it had room for another 
besides myself,” he said, in quiet, miser- 
able accents. ‘“ Harty, do you know we 
are talking in a way that is very horrible 
tome? Give me, after it all, one scrap of 
comfort; tell me that you would feel no 
pain if you believed that you would never 
see Jack Ferrier again.” 

Her heart began to beat more rapidly. 
Was it possible that Jack Ferrier was gone 
already ? was it possible that her chilling 
note had so effectually chilled him, that he 
had gone away without making further 
effort to see her? There was genuine 
sharp pain to her in the possibility, and 
she could not conceal it. 

“Oh, Claude,” she exclaimed, “I shall 
see him : again, shan’t 1? I mean he isn’t 
gone, is he ?” 

“Tt would hurt you, then, if he were,” 
he said, bitterly; “it would hurt either 
your heart or your vanity; which is it, 
Harty ? ? Is ita love of mere flirtation, or 
is it anything deeper ?” 

ak | don't know which it is yet. 
gone ?’ 

“You ask that again, though you see 
how the question cuts me. Well, as you 
will have it, you shall. No, he is not gone ; 
would to Heaven he were.” 

She heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘You can’t control a sign of delight,” | 
he muttered, ina paroxysm of mortification 
and love. 
try and hide from me that 
that he is here still.” 

‘It would be deccitf 


ever met 


she said, 
$ no use.’ 
’ he said, 


Is he} 
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any any other than T am, and that’ s glad,’ ’ she 
said, steadily; “but, Claude, look here ; I 
haven’t seen him for a week. Has he 
taken a dislike to me? does he know that 
I am connected with the man who ruined 
his brother’s life ?” 

She asked it with pitiable eagerness, 
poor child, and her eagerness goaded him 
into making a cruel retort. 

“*He does not know it yet; when he 
does he'll break the spell you have cast 
over him quickly enough. And he won’t 
think the better of you for having reserved 
your part of the story, when he made a full 
confidence of his portion of it. Yon’re 
only preparing misery and mortification 
for yourself, Harty, by this course you’re 
pursuing.’ 

“ What am I doing ?” she struck in. “I 
don’t seek him, or try to lure him to come 
after me. I haven’t seen him for a week. 
What have I done that you’re so angry 
with me, Claude ?” 

“ Changed to me,” he answered, with a 
choking sensation in his throat. ‘ Let 
yourself feel such an interest in him as no 
man can tolerate the woman he loves feel- 
ing for another man. Harty, I make 
every allowance for you, for your excit- 
able, changeable nature, but other people 
will not be so lenient, and, by Heaven, I'll 
never hear my wife dubbed a flirt.’’ 

She came to a stand-still in an instant, 
her lips quivering, her whole face work- 
ing with emotion. 

What have I done?” she reiterated. 
“ T have done nothing to deserve this yet; 
if I were what you mean by a flirt, I could 
have done all that I have done, and much 
|more too, without you’re being a bit the 
for it. But I have told you the 
worst of myself, and you scold me for 
it.”” 

* You don’t know what it is to feel that 
the one thing you love best in life is slip- 
"he pleaded. 

“ Do you think I am slipping away from 
you, Claude?” she asked, wistfully. “No, 
no; don’t think that; but it’s all so un- 
satisfactory between us. We stand upon 
shifting sands, don’t we? I can’t help 
liking to look aw: ay from the danger and 
uncerta linty sometimes +s 

‘Well met,” a hearty clear voice shouted 
Jack Ferrier dropped over the 
road a few yards ahead of 
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